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A rust-proof finish on garage hardware is 
important. Ask for “Stanley Sherardized” 


“Stanley Sherardized” will withstand the elements for 
years, and is as near rust-proof as it is possible to make 
steel. 


Our new Garage Hardware Catalog explains about this 
wonderful treatment of steel. It will be sent on request. 


The Stanley Door Holder No. It is an actual necessity to a well- 
1774, here shown, holds the equipped garage, and sells readily 
door firmly open when desired; for placing upon both new and old 
yet a slight pull on the chain garages. If you are not already 
permits it to close. stocking it you should do so. 


Write for our Garage Hardware Catalog today. 
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Suppose the Brakes Don’t Hold in a Moment Like This? 


On the brake lining you sell often depend the lives of your customers, so 
sell Thermoid. Here is a hrake lining that always answers the call because 
Thermoid is all friction—100% friction (gripping-power) from surface to sur- 
face. And Thermoid is safe to use until it wears as thin as paper. 






HYDRAULIC COMPRIS 
Brake Lining-100% 


is easy to sell because it is nationally advertised. Once you sell a man Thermoid and he finds out 
how reliable it is, he will mention your store to his friends. 

And it’s easy to sell Thermoid because you can easily demonstrate its qualities. Take weight, 
for instance—you can prove to your customers by the scales that Thermoid averages 50% more 
than any woven brake lining on the market. The very appearance of Thermoid is convincing. 

Thermoid is made of long-fibre Canadian Asbestos spun on brass wire, impregnated with a 
friction compound, folded, stitched, then hydraulically compressed into one single, solid mass. 
Brake lining like this must wear—must grip—must please—must be profitable to handle. 





GET IN TOUCH WITH US NOW 


Thermo Rubber Compan 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Makers of Nassau Tires and Thermoid Radiator Hose, Garden Hose, etc. 


OUR GUARANTEE : 
Thermoid Brake Lining is absolutely guaranteed to give more 
satisfactory results and to outwear any other lining manu- 
factured. Not affected by heat, oil, water, gasoline or dirt. 





HYDRAULIC COMPRESses 
Brake Lining-100% 
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Sherardized Strap 
and “I” Hinges in 
Individual Cartons 


Good-looking and fast-selling stock. Each carton is securely 
sealed with gummed tape which makes each package secure and 
guarantees the quality inside. Also saves time in invoicing— 
you can spot broken packages at a glance—you get nothing but 
perfect goods. 


We can furnish you with wrought steel Strap and ““T”’ Hinges 
in any quantity on short notice. However, we recommend our 


sherardized finish. It is the latest and most improved process of 


rust-proof finishing. 
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Write us today for prices. You will be agreeably surprised at 
our low quotations which our direct-from-the-factory route 
makes possible. 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling Illinois 
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southern Hardware — Jobbers 


and 


American Hardware Manufacturers 
in Birmingham 


Meet 











Skyline of Birmingham, Ala. 


HE twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, 
which was held in conjunction with the Amer- 

ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Association in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was one of the best attended and 
most interesting meetings ever held in the South. 
The attendance was large, and the entertainment ac- 
corded by the citizens of the great steel city was 
splendid. 

There are numerous good hotels in the city, and 
the new $1,500,000 Tutwiler, which was recently 
completed, was convention headquarters. With the 
crowd taxing its facilities to the utmost, the service 
was excellent, and the uniform courtesy and desire 
to please, which is so much a part of this excellent 
hostelry, added greatly to the pleasure and comfort 
of the visitors. 

Birmingham is governed by three commissioners, 
whose motto is “Efficiency.” 

The value of new buildings in the city was $1,- 
190,000 in 1900, and to-day is fully ten times that. 
The people of Birmingham are just what you would 
expect of citizens capable of such accomplishments, 
and from the first arrival until the last guest had 
departed nothing was left undone to add to their 
pleasure. The hotels and the clubs vied with the 
homes in making the visiting hardware people feel 


that Birmingham was indeed glad to be the con- 
vention city. 

The conventions opened in joint session Tuesday, 
April 18, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

President Orgill of the jobbers’ association called 
the convention to order, and introduced Dr. J. W. 
Johnson, D. D., who delivered the invocation, after 
which Gen. Irby Bennett and N. A. Gladding led in 
singing the national hymn. 

J. H. Weatherby, commissioner of the City of Bir- 
mingham, was introduced by President Orgill, and 
extended a welcome to the delegates. 


Morris W. Bush, president of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, extended the welcome of 
that body to the visitors. 


Dr. George H. Denny, president of the University 
of Alabama, then addressed the convention as fol- 
lows: 

I VENTURE the prophecy that you will not regret 

your decision to come to Birmingham. This trip 
will doubtless reveal to many of you for the first time 
something of the rebuilding of a section of our com- 
mon country which a generation ago was red with the 
stripes of war. If there is in this company of men a 
faint-hearted sou] that needs a bath of optimism in our 
American life I commend to him the spirit that has 
within a quarter of a century shown itself in the rapid 
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Left to right: Frank Drew, sales manager, Winchester Repeating Arms Company; Charles Ireland, Jr.; 
Charles H. Ireland, president, Odell Hardware Company and O. B. Barker 


transformation of this community from a land of de- 
pression to a land of achievement. 

Great as Birmingham is rapidly becoming, I may be 
permitted to say that this city constitutes only a part 
of Alabama, and merely reflects the optimism, the 
energy, the self-reliance and the growth of the com- 
monwealth as a whole. 

I would have you learn at first hand something of 
the real South, particularly of this immediate section 
which is so peculiarly adapted to the kind of industries 
in which you are interested. “Go West, young man!” 
That was the motto of half a century ago.- The com- 


pletion of the Panama Canal has smashed that motto. 

Let me remind you that in the single state of Ala- 
bama we have not only a great supply of iron and 
lumber and cotton, the three raw materials necessary 
to an industrial prosperity, but also a great supply of 
coal and water power, the two things necessary to con- 
vert the raw materials into the finished product. Is 
there any other American community which offers such 
a fruitful opportunity to industry and to capital? 
Have you ever considered the fact that Massachusetts, 
so justly distinguished for its industrial leadership, 
must ship its iron and lumber from the West, its cotton 

















Left to right: H. F. Koeber of A. C. Penn, Inc., looked shaving satisfaction; George T. Bailey of the Oliver Iron 

& Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Henry P. Chenoweth in a characteristic pose saying, “Ladies and Gentle- 

men, this is Birmingham”; Sidney Eshleman of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., knew about every man, woman 
and child at the convention; General Irby Bennett 
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Left to right: Tom Cole; Mrs. Charles Graham; Irby Bennett; Mrs. John Dillon; John Dillon; Mrs. Cole and 
Thomas Everlasting Parnell, Crucible Steel Company 


from the South, and its coal from Pennsylvania? Let 
me welcome you to Alabama within whose borders all 
these things abound. 

I have been greatly interested in the nomenclature of 
the two organizations here represented—the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association and the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association. When one considers 
the enormous possibilities of this section, is it too much 
to hope that we shall some day welcome to Birming- 
ham organizations in which this nomenclature shall be 
sectionally revised? It would be indeed a great privi- 
lege to welcome to Birmingham the American Hard- 
ware Jobbers and the Southern Hardware Manufac- 
turers. There is only one thing needed in this section 
to guarantee that revision of nomenclature. That thing 
is the more complete education of our people. I do not 
hesitate to say that the industrial supremacy of this 
section awaits merely the more adequate training of 


our youth, and I am glad to report that progress in this 
direction is steady and constant. 

For years we have been talking somewhat excitedly 
about developing our natural resources. We have, how- 
ever, apparently been overlooking the fact that our 
greatest undeveloped natural resource is the neglected 
child. Yet it is a fact that we are at last beginning to 
understand that on the balance sheet of a nation as 
well as on Heaven’s books men count for more than 
coal and iron and cotton. 

There has been a time when this Southern section, 
from the point of view of actually accumulated wealth, 
took high rank. To restore that rank is our aim and 
purpose. And it is through education that the great 
end will be attained. Education is to-day the fore- 
most task of our statesmanship and the most worthy 
object of our philanthropy. 

The paramount question in Alabama to-day is local 
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Left te ht: Chalmers M. King, assistant secretary McKinney Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, elected pis aaa 

of he old Guard; F. B. Shireman, manager Tutweiler Hotel, an ideal host; John Benike, Reading Hardware 

Company, Reading, i. Ser Ae’ SP Moore, president Moore- Handley Hardware Company, was busy making ee 

one feel at home in Birmingham; A. ‘J. Gilmore, American Steel & Wire Company, Birmingham, and J. 
Grubb, vice-president Hussey Binn Shovel Company 
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‘taxation to reconstruct the public schools. That issue 
will be fought out on the ides of November, and no 
man who has faith in the civilization of this common- 
wealth will for a moment dare to question the result. 
I have no greater question concerning the rectitude of 
the public impulse in meeting this issue than I have con- 
cerning the rectitude of the issue itself. 

On the material side of things there is no cause for 
pessimism, or even uncertainty, if we have the cour- 
age to do our duty. The time is rapidly coming when 
this whole section is going to be rich in things material. 
Gone forever from our life are the days of poverty and 
privation. We have weathered each danger that has 
periodically threatened our rapid march toward indus- 
trial power until we stand to-day upon the mount of 
faith and opportunity. Within less than half a century 
property in this section will be worth five times what it 
is worth to-day. The soil will produce five times what 
it will produce to-day. There will be five million people 
in this commonwealth instead of two. We have faith 
in our future. We invite you to come over and help 
us in the great task to which we have set our hands. 
There is no greater opportunity in the world than the 
opportunity that is open here to the man of energy and 
character and consecration to high ideals. There is no 
finer spirit than the spirit which energizes our people. 
We bid you “welcome as our guests to-day, and we in- 
voke your co-operation in the upbuilding of a civilization 
that is destined to refiect honor and credit upon our 
American life. 


President Charles Graham of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association then expressed 
the appreciation of that body for the welcome given 
it, and said that Pittsburgh would, indeed, have to 
keep moving or the old saying that Birmingham is 
the “Pittsburgh of the South” will be transposed 
and Pittsburgh will be called the “Birmingham of 
the North.” 


Mr. Graham in his address said: 


| occurs to me that I have been particularly fortu- 
nate in having been honored by election to the presi- 
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dency of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association to serve for a year which will undoubtedly 


_ prove to be the greatest business year in history for a 


large portion of our membership, and for the manu- 
facturers of the country as a whole, and, as a matter 
of fact, will probably be the most prosperous year for 
almost all lines of business whether it be manufactur- 
ing, jobbing or retailing. 

It is to be most deeply regretted, however, that this 
has been brought about to a very large extent by the 
terrible conflict in Europe, but it is a great blessing 
to the entire world that a country like ours was pre- 
pared, and in a position to supply to all of the neutral 
countries many of the.necessities of life, as well as all 
classes of manufactured goods and other commodities 
so necessary for their maintenance and for their future 
growth and development. | | 

This demand, as well as the tremendous require- 
ments of the allies for munitions, food supplies and 
other necessities, as well as all classes of materials to 
produce munitions, together with the vast increase in 
domestic requirements, has put a burden on the pro- 
ductive capacity of this country that was never even 
dreamed possible, and has created conditions, the like 
of which we have never experienced before and per- 
haps never will again in the lives of any of the gentle- 
men present. 

These unprecedented conditions will continue to exist 
and the famine in all lines become more acute as long 
as the war lasts, and who can tell what is to come after 
that with the enormous demand covering the long re- 
construction period? 


Topics of Importance 


There are three topics that I wish to discuss this 
morning, the first of which I consider of paramount 
importance to the future welfare of the majority of 
our manufacturers; the second, of vast importance to 
the future prosperity and development of a large por- 
tion of our country, and the third, of untold impor- 
tance to the nation as a whole. 

Fully realizing the responsibility of the position I 
occupy at the head of this great organization, I wish 
to strongly impress upon you that my remarks are 




















Left to right: James H. Harkey; P. B. sauté fo Wayland Smith and W. T. Earl, represented the Oneida 
ommun: 
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Left to right: Bevan Lawson, sales manager of the 

Auto Strop Safety Razor Company, and Harry C. 

Oechsler, assistant to Secretary Mitchell, of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 


entirely non-partisan, and all I have in mind is that 
we will all, as men and as an organization, put our 
shoulders to the wheel unselfishly, and, with all the 
grey matter we possess do all in our power to aid in 
determining the best course to pursue in attempting to 
solve several great problems that are facing us to-day. 


The Tariff 


My first topic is one that is ever before us—that of 
the tariff—and, from present indications we may hope 
it is nearer a proper solution than ever before. It was 
my great pleasure no later than January of this year 
at the annual banquet of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation in New York City to hear President Wilson 
declare himself in favor of a tariff board, and I think 
you will all admit that should this come to pass and a 
non-partisan board of business experts be appointed it 
will be the first real step of progress made in the tariff 
question. For more than fifty years, this subject has 
been a source of constant friction between Government 
and business and has probably been more largely re- 
sponsible for business reactions and depressed times 
than any other one thing. Of all time in our history 
when a tariff commission appeared a necessity, the 
present seems to make it absolutely essential, as the 
European war has already led to many important 
changes in international trade, but the real necessity 
is to prepare for conditions that will arise after the 
war is over, when we will probably be face to face with 
the greatest commercial conflict in history. To my 
mind the greatest protection afforded by a proper tariff 
is to our great army of American laboring men, as it 
is chiefly owing to the higher scale of wages paid here 
that we need fear foreign competition, for it is a 
well known fact that cheap labor abroad has given 
them their greatest advantage. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has gone on record with 
the overwhelming vote of 715 to 9 in favor of a 
permanent tariff commission, and it might be wise for 
us, at this meeting, by resolution, to further indorse 
the type of commission favored by 715 eoémmercial 
organizations out of 724. 

The following characteristics are embodied in their 
idea of a definite commission: 


Left to right: Albert Zimmerman, sales manager, 
Stanley Works and Roy F. Soule, Editor of HARDWARE 
AGE, swapping stories 


INDEPENDENCE, attainable to the greatest de- 
gree possible through the nomination of members by 
the President and their confirmation by the Senate, 
and through the commission, in no sense being subordi- 
nate to any cabinet or other official who, being ap- 
pointed primarily upon political considerations, might 
even unconsciously be swayed by political exigencies. 


IMPARTIALITY, to be obtained as in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion through not more than a majority of the members 
belonging to the same political party. 


PERMANENCY, reasonably insured if the mem- 
bers are appointed for terms which will give stability 
to the commission as a body—say, for terms of six 
years. 


EFFICIENCY, possible if the number of members 
is limited, say, to five. 


DEFINITE POWERS, expressly and clearly fixed so 
as to include the collection and description of facts, 
without power to make recommendations as to tariff 
legislation unless a House of Congress requests recom- 
mendations. 

Should legislation be enacted creating such a com- 
mission, it would mark an epoch in the industrial life 
of the country. 


Railway Regulation 


My second topic is one that, in speaking in Birming- 
ham at a joint convention of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers and Southern Hardware Jobbers, can 
hardly be omitted, as it is a great business question 
which seems to be giving Southern as well as Northern 
business men anxious thought—the question of rail- 
way regulation. 

A leading advocate of correction for existing defects 
in regulation is an Alabama statesman, Oscar W. Un- 
derwood, of this city. That eminent exponent of 
Southern policy, of whom the whole country is proud, 
began his career in the Senate by announcing that he 
regarded the railway question as the most important 
now remaining for solution. “What is needed,” he de- 
clared, “is that Congress shall confide to Federal au- 
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Left to right: Hillman; H. P. Chenoweth; Gus Gladding and Irby Bennett 


thorities the regulation that is now attempted by forty- 
eight states and the nation besides.” 

This declaration was the occasion of considerable sur- 
prise among a number of the Senator’s acquaintances, 
and they inquired of him what the business men of 
Alabama would think of such a proposition. By way 
of reply, Senator Underwood advocated Federal regu- 
lation before audiences of Alabama business men who 
enthusiastically applauded the sentiment. He was then 
questioned as to the farmers’ attitude regarding it, so 
he made a similar experiment with the same result. 
This would indicate that he has the backing of the 
entire State in his efforts in this line, and, if such is 
the case, why should he not have the backing of the 
entire South if it were placed before the people in the 
proper manner? 

Still more remarkable is something that is going on 
in the House of Representatives. A committee has 
lately reported out a bill, which in fact passed the last 
House but was lost in the distractions of war—a bill 
that would forbid any railway engaged in interstate 
commerce to issue stocks or bonds without sanction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Think of what 
that means! If the Federal authority gave its per- 
mission and some State forbade an issue of securities, 
the action of the State would be void, because where 
Congress acts it is supreme. If Congress can unify the 
regulation of stock and bond issues it can find more 
power where that came from, and regulate every phase 
of the business of any railroad which performs inter- 
state commerce. This would mean that such contro- 
versies as have occurred between States, for example— 
Texas and Louisiana—would never happen again. It 
was Louisiana that complained against Texas and 
Texas that seemed to cling to State action. But who 
originated the House bill for Federal regulation of 
securities? A Texas Congressman, Representative Ray- 
burn. 

A similar tendency of sentiment toward support of 
the movement for federal jurisdiction is reflected in 
the trade press and daily papers of several Southern 
States. There seem to be two reasons for this senti- 
ment. 


Needs of the South 


First—The South needs more railroads and better 
railroads, and it has come to be a question by some 





of those who have advocated State action as to whether 
or not more and better roads can be obtained in this 
way. The President of the Texas Farmers’ Union, 
Henry N. Hope, called attention to the fact, that, while 
Texas has only 6 per cent of the total railroad mileage 
of the country it has 25 per cent of the mileage which is 
in the hands of receivers. This makes it a business 
question as well as an agricultural question. The great 
future, which all will foresee and rejoice to foresee for 
the South, is a future based largely upon proper 
transportation development. There are no substitutes. 
There is nothing which can be offered that is just as 
good. Proper railroad development is almost entirely 
dependent upon wise governmental action, and, while 
we all admit that the railroads must be controlled, at 
the same time we should agree that they must be en- 
couraged and fostered also. It is beginning to be 
realized that the most important State right of all is 





Charles J. Graham 
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Left to right: Murray Sargent; Conrad Kunz; W. A. Treat and A. R. Dillon 


that the people of each State have a right to protection 
against the authorities of other States; and it is a per- 
fectly logical proposition that no State should have the 
right to legislate favoring itself, to the detriment of 
its neighbor; and to maintain this our forefathers or- 
dained that Florida’s population of three-quarters of a 
million has an equal voice in the Senate with Pennsyl- 
vania’s seven and three-quarter millions, and Alabama’s 
118,000 voters have two Senators, the same as New 
York’s million and a half voters. 


Second—There is no greater single factor in national 
defense than our railroads, and the question of national 
defense is the big one before us to-day. It is of para- 
mount importance to the South, as well as to the North, 
as ten southern States are exposed to foreign attack by 
water. The railways which connect and serve our coast 
fortifications should be double-tracked and provided 
with facilities for prompt and effective movement of 
munitions and men. One State pulling against another 
in the regulation of our carriers would cause blunder- 
ing and delay. The people of no southern State, the 
people of no State in any part of the Union will toler- 
ate such a situation for a moment, once they under- 
stand it. 

To many the centralization of power is novel; to 
some, it appears dangerous. Complete conversion to it 
may take time. The significant fact is that sentiment 
here in the very seat of the State’s rights tradition is 
facing the facts. Meen see that our railways have 
ceased developing either in quantity or quality. They 
know that the result is full of peril both to our in- 
dustrial and agricultural development, and to our 
national security. It is not reasonable to suppose that 
men engaged in either business or agricultural pur- 
suits in any section of the Union would stand in the 
way of a proposition which means the full development 
of our natural resources, the growth and increased im- 
portance of every city and State traversed by prosper- 
ous railroads, and the putting upon a firm foundation 
the factor of first importance in our national defense 
which can only be brought about by regulation conceived 
and administered for our national well-being. 


Preparedness 


This last paragraph brings me to my third and last 
topic—the subject that is engrossing Congress and the 
nation at the present time—that of preparedness—or in 
other words, preparation for our national defense. 

This is a subject so fundamentally important for our 
future welfare that it is hard to realize how a single 
patriotic citizen in the union could possibly oppose it, 
but it is being opposed, and Congress is losing much val- 
uable time in useless debate regarding the best method 
of procedure. 

The leading advocates against national defense or 
preparedness are men who have made rather a sorrow- 
ful showing in many of their undertakings with the 
exception of their ability to distribute vast quantities 
of surplus hot-air; men, such as our deserter in time 
of stress, William Jennings Bryan, and his tool and 
servitor, Josephus Daniels. With these two shining 
lights as examples of the anti-preparedness minority 
we are up against it almost as bad as our friend, Daniel 
of old, only it is a case of Daniels in the Rryan’s den. 

The lack of aggressive advancement in the Navy De- 
partment and in the Navy itself during Daniels’ régime 
has come to the point of being almost a disgrace to the 
Nation, and the quicker this gentleman is eliminated 
from active participation in the direction of one of the 
most important branches of the entire government the 
better it will be for the rapid development of our Navy 
in its effort to regain its lost standing—that of the 
second naval power of the world. 

With our immense coast line to defend, amounting 
to 2840 miles on the Atlantic, 740 miles on the Gulf, 
1125 miles on the Pacific, 6500 miles in Alaska, to- 
gether with the obligations imposed upon us by the 
Monroe Doctrine which, with its newest Pan-American 
phase, materially increases the burden of our Navy 
by requiring it to shield the whole coast line of the 
Western Hemisphere south of the United States, which 
amounts to 19,660 miles, our Navy should be the first 
in power in the world instead of fourth, where she 
now stands. 

To attain this position means vast expenditures of 
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money and brain power, but the importance of the 
position is exemplified by England at the present time, 
that of complete mistress of the seas, and the one factor 
which will decide finally as to whether she returns vic- 
torious or goes down to defeat. Her fate would have 
been sealed at the beginning of the conflict had her 
havy been in the condition that we find ours in to-day. 

The weakness of our land defenses is too apparent 
for argument, and the number of our available land 
forces so inadequate as to be almost a joke. 

A great campaign of education is on foot to create 
a wave of public opinion that will descend upon Wash- 
ington with the overwhelming power of the mightiest 
avalanche, and force the men whom we have delegated 
to look after our interests to prompt and proper action 
on this great question. 

We, all of us, carry life insurance. We insure our 
property, our homes, and our business in various ways 
for our own protection. The defense of the honor and 
integrity of our families is a part of our religion, 
therefore, see to it, gentlemen, that our nation shall 
be properly insured, and placed in a position to defend 
her honor and maintain inviolate the principles which 
have been our creed from the day the Pilgrims landed 
on Plymouth Rock. 


President A. J. Bihler of the National Hardware 
Association then extended the greetings of that as- 
sociation, and President John L. Keith performed 
the same pleasant duty for the Texas Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association, after which Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain, secretary of the American Iron, Steel and 
Heavy Hardware Association, spoke briefly. In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Chamberlain paid a very 
high tribute to the late R. R. Williams. He said: 

“As men, as business houses, and as associations, 
we will act wisely if we conduct our affairs in the 
light of the preaching and teaching of him whose 
gentle but strong personality will pervade these 
gatherings as a sweet fragrance for many years to 
come.” 

A. J. Vann, representing the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers, then expressed the good will of 
that body, after which Gen. Irby Bennett, life chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, called atten- 
tion to the entertainment features, and read a tele- 
gram from H. H. Beers, who owing to illness missed 


the first Southern Hardware Jobbers’ convention in 
26 years. General Bennett has attended every ses- 
sion. 

On Wednesday morning in executive session Pres- 
ident Orgill delivered the following address: 


E are to-day confronted with the gravest business 

problems that have ever been presented to us to 
solve; we therefore have selected a most opportune 
time for our deliberations. 

Existing trade conditions are unprecedented. Car 
shortage is upon us and a freight embargo exists in 
much of the Eastern territory. A great railroad strike 
is threatened. The European war and its resultant de- 
vastation grows daily more horrible. The Mexican 
situation is alarming. 

A presidential election is approaching, with its ac- 
companying disquietudes. Manufacturers quote prices 
only for immediate. acceptance and shipment. 

With such conditions existing was there ever a time 
when a closer relationship between our membership 
was more important or necessary than it is to-day? 

Through co-operation and preparedness we should 
meet all of these issues. 

It seems to me to be unnecessary to go outside of the 
organization of our own association to note the kene- 
fits to be derived by its members through co-operation. 

I am indebted to Alexander H. Fall for the following 
history of our association: 

During the eighties conditions with the hardware 
jobbers in the South were deplorable, and there was 
no such thing then as co-operation or concerted action 
among the hardware men. : 

It was a bitter fight for business and the worst fea- 
ture of all was the unfriendly feeling which existed 
among members of our profession, not only in the 
State of Tennessee but throughout the entire South. 

In 1890 our late lamented friend, William P. Smith, 
who at that time was a member of the firm of C. M. 
McClung & Co. of Knoxville, wrote to Alexander H. 
Fall of Nashville, that conditions were so bad in Knox- 
ville that he and Captain Gibbons and John Brown had 
decided to try to get the Tennessee jobbers together 
and suggested that a meeting be held in Nashville and 
that the iobbers of Memphis and Chattanooga be invited 
to be present with those from Nashville and Knoxville. 
Aftexs some correspondence, and through the personal 
efforts of W. P. Smith, Col. Edward Buford, A. H. 
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Fall and Irby Bennett, a meeting was arranged to take 
place in Nashville. 


The following gentlemen were present: 


Capt. W. E. Gibbons of W. W. Woodruff & Co., 
Knoxville; William P. Smith of C. M. McClung & Co., 
Knoxville; J. O. Vance of Vance & Kerby, Chatta- 
nooga; A. D. Langstaff of Langstaff Hardware Com- 
pany, Memphis; P. R. Cousins of Graham, Cousins & 
Co., Memphis; Edward Buford of Buford Brothers, 
Nashville; W. M. Pollard of Pollard, Black & Co., 
Nashviile; Major Dudley of Dudley Brothers, Nash- 
ville; H. G. Lipscomb of H. G. Lipscomb & Co., Nash- 
ville; Alexander H. Fall of Gray, Fall & Co., Nashville. 


The meeting was very successful and every one was 
much pleased, as they found their competitors were 
honest men and gentlemen determined to do the right 
thing. 


That was the first time, to my knowledge, that hard- 
ware men in Tennessee met together and discussed 
problems which confronted each man in the business. 
There was so much good feeling and enthusiasm among 
those present that it was decided to form a Tennessee 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association with Capt. W. E. Gib- 
bons of Knoxville, president, and W. P. Smith of Knox- 
ville, secretary, and we agreed to meet the following 
year in Memphis. There was a good deal of talk about 
our State association by traveling men who visited the 
hardware jobbers in other Southern States which did 
much to advertise our State association, the result be- 
ing that when we did meet in Memphis a great many 
hardware jobbers from other sections of the South were 
present and our association was changed from a State 
affair to the present Southern association, and the 
Southern Jobbers’ Association of to-day grew out of 
the meeting held in Nashville at which time our State 
Association was formed. 


The primary interest of the organizers of the South- 
ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association over a quarter of a 
century ago was “To further the interest of the hard- 
ware business, to develop a greater degree of co-opera- 
tion between members, to correct trade abuses, to ex- 
change ideas and in thus helping others to help our- 
selves.” 


In reply to the question, “Has the original object of 
the association been realized?” our able secretary, Mr. 
Donnan, writes: 


“T believe that we can conscientiously state that it 
has to a large extent. The feeling existing between our 
members is to-day one of co-operation where formerly 
it was antagonism. It was at our Atlantic City con- 
vention that the manufacturers asked our association to 
give them the definition of a jobber. It was the 
Southern Association that did so, and that definition is 
to-day recognized by the manufacturers of this country 
as being correct. 


“IT do not know anything that has done more to foster 
a kindlier feeling between the manufacturers and the 
jobbers than the fact that we hold our conventions at 
the same time and place, and as every year the execu- 
tive committees of the two associations have spent a day 
together discussing various problems, each association 
has not only understood the other better, but our rela- 
tions have become so friendly that the manufacturers 
are doing everything in their power for us that is not 
detrimental to their interests. 


“TI do not believe there is an organization in this 
country held in higher esteem than is ours by the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. If 
you will let your mind revert to the conditions which 
existed twenty years ago and compare them with those 
that exist to-day, I believe you will realize that we 
have gone far beyond what the promoters of our or- 
ganization dreamed of. 


“In being organized, results should be measured, not 
so much by what is accomplished, as by what is pre- 
vented.” 


A writer has said that co-operation means really a 
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division of labor, and that preparedness consists of 
your basing selling prices upon the cost of replacement. 
In other words, preparedness suggests that we follow 
closely the market on its upward advances which may 
be long sustained and.also to conserve and convert all 
tangible products so. that when the decline sets in, as 
it undoubtedly will ata: far distant day, your resources 
will be ample to meet ‘it. 


C. H. Ireland then offered a resolution that a tele- 
gram be sent to H. H. Beers, sergeant-at-arms, at 
Richmond, Va., expressing the deep regret of the 
association at his inability to be present, and sym- 
pathizing with him in his illness, and expressing 
the hope that his health would soon be restored. 
This resolution was unanimously adopted. 


Lee Richardson interrupted the reading of the 
report of the executive committee by offering the 
following resolution, and asking that a copy of same 
be forwarded to the President of the United States 
at Washington immediately. - The telegram and 
resolution prepared was unanimously adopted and 
read as follows: 


“To the President of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


“The following resolution has been unanimously 
adopted by our association: 


“ ‘Resolved, that the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association, now holding its twenty-sixth annual 
convention at Birmingham, appreciates the trying 
situation that confronts the President of the United 
States daily, if not hourly, in performing his duties, 
and said association hereby expresses its confidence 
in the ability of the President to safely guide the 
Ship of State through the stormy seas now prevail- 
ing to a safe harbor, peacefully if he can, but forci- 
bly if he must.’ ” 

















Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Meadowcraft of the Miller Lock 

Company, Philadelphia, were just ending a three months’ 

trip which covered the United States and reached over 
to Honolulu 
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Left to right: Pop Ennis, Charley Forsyth, Inter- 

national Silver Company; Burall, National 

Enameling & Stamping Company, and H. R. Ross, 
National Enameling & Stamping Company 


Secretary Donnan stated that he had received a 
communication from J. H. McLauren, president of 
the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, ask- 
ing that the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion send representatives to Memphis, on May 24, 
25 and 26, to participate in a conference of other 
associations on the subject of the bankruptcy laws. 

On motion the members of the association resid- 
ing at Memphis, including the secretary, were re- 
quested to represent the association at that time. 

The convention then adjourned to meet at 2.30 
o’clock p. m. in joint executive session with the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


The convention met in joint session with the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association at 
2.30 o’clock, p. m. 

President Graham of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation presided. He opened the session by intro- 
ducing Congressman Dan V. Stephens of Nebraska, 
who spoke as follows: 


Speech by the Honorable Dan VY. Stephens, Representa- 
tive from Nebraska 


HE present demand for legislation providing for the 

legalizing of contracts between producer and dis- 
tributor is due to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of the Dr. Miles Medical Company vs. the 
John D. Parks & Sons Company, where the Court held 
that a contract between the Dr. Miles Medical Company, 
a manufacturer of patent medicines, with the whole- 
saler and retailer for the resale of his products at a 
fixed price was in restraint of trade, and therefore was 
null and void. The result of this decision makes it im- 
possible for the manufacturer to control the re-sale of 
his product through the wholesaler to the consumer at 
a uniform price. 

This decision in the judgment of the great mass of 
producers and distributors makes it necessary that leg- 
islation be enacted legalizing contracts of this charac- 
ter, and the result of their views are embodied in what 
is commonly known as the Stephens bill, designed to 
protect the people against dishonest advertising and 
false pretenses in merchandising which will result from 
legalizing contracts to which reference has been made. 


Chamber of Commerce Action 


As a result of the chaotic conditions produced by this 
Court decision, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
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States at its annual meeting in 1914 appointed a com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering the subject of 
“Maintenance of Re-sale Prices.” This committee made 
a very able report on the subject in 1915, seven mem- 
bers favoring such legislation, and three opposing it. I 
hold in my hand the report of both the majority and 
minority members of this committee. Any one reading 
this report will be struck at once with the importance 
of the subject involved. It will also be apparent that 
this committee has attached too much importance to 
the legal side of the question. There is no use, in my 
judgment, wasting time considering what courts have 
held, and what laws various legislatures and govern- 
ments have enacted on this subject, because after all 
has been done and said, the whole question resolves it- 
self into simply this, is it in the interest of the public 
generally, which, of course, includes producers and dis- 
tributors, to have legislation that will legalize these 
contracts? 

There is nothing sacred about a statute or a decision 
of the Court, either can be abrogated at the will of the 
people. A court decision is based upon statutes, and 
when it is desired to alter the effect of a decision, all 
that is needed is to revise or repeal the statute that 
resulted in the decision; therefore, if in the judgment 
of the people of this country this legislation is desirable, 
there need be no hesitation whatever in enacting it. 
The fact that there is legislation to the contrary should 
not in any way have anything whatever to do with 
the merits of this question. Statutes are made to serve 
the people and when they fail to longer serve them they 
are repealed. We are constantly repealing or modify- 
ing old laws, but in this case we have only to correct a 
court-made law by writing a new one. 


Price Cutting Leads to Monopoly 


As price cutting increases the process of elimination 
of competitors will go on, the weaker ones falling by 
the wayside, with the result that those who have the 
greater amount of capital and the largest opportunity 
are able to take advantage of the chaotic conditions of 
trade, which advantage leads as straight as a line to 
monopoly. In fact, price cutting is the very first step 
in the creation of monopoly. This is demonstrated by 
the history of existing monopolies in this country. It 
is well known to every student of business that the 
Standard Oil Company gained its first great advantage 
in the production of oil by price cutting and rebating. 
This great corporation, in its embryonic stage, when 
there was competition with many other concerns, was 
able to compel the railroad companies to give it a re- 
bate of something like 25c. per barrel on every barrel 
of oil it shipped, thus gaining a tremendous advantage 
over its competitors who had to pay the full price. 
But the Standard Oil Company was not satisfied with 
such a moderate advantage, of 25c. per barrel on freight 
rates over its competitors, but it compelled the rail- 
road companies by some hook or crook to go down into 
their pockets and pay the Standard Oil Company an 
additional 25c. for every barrel shipped by its com- 
petitors. 

It can readily be seen that it was an easy matter for 
the Standard Oil Company to build up a great monopoly 
under conditions like those then prevailing, but it had 
other advantages also. It still had the cut-throat price 
methods open to it that some of our worthy citizens 
think are desirable. 


Who Shall Fix Resale Price? 


The majority members of the Chamber of Commerce 
committee divide the question of price maintenance into 
two parts. The first premise is, shall the distributor 
fix the price for re-sale, or, second, shall the producer 
fix the price of re-sale? Let us consider these ques- 
tions in their order. It seems to me that the distributor 
cannot in the first place fix the price for distribution 
that will protect both the producer and the distributor. 
The reason that he cannot do so is because of the 
sharp competition among distributors. Some outside 
influence is necessary to protect them from themselves. 
It rust be apparent to any one that the very life of 
the producer depends upon the re-sale price of his 
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products, and he naturally must control it if he is to 
survive. : 

It is illogical to place in the control of the creature 
the power to make or break the creator. The producer 
is the beginning of the transaction and the distributor 
is the mere incident to it, therefore if the distributor 
does not protect the producer they are both certain to 
go out of business, and in view of the fact that the 
distributor is so situated that he cannot protect the 
producer, it naturally follows that the producer must 
protect himself by fixing the price at which his product 
is to be sold. 

Sometimes the distributor becomes a trust, and when 
that condition prevails, the producer is utterly anni- 
hilated, or is continually in the course of annihilation. 
For example, the meat packers of this country have 
been consolidated into one giant consolidation in effect 
that controls the meat supply of the United States. 
The producers in this instance, the livestock growers, 
are at the absolute mercy of this distributor and the 
result of it is that the livestock supply in this country 
since 1900 has decreased something like twenty-one mil- 
lion head, while the population of the country has in- 
creased 25 millions during the same period. In other 
words, the per capita meat supply of the United States 
is only 65 per cent to-day of what it was 16 years ago. 

A more astonishing condition of the food supply of 
this country cannot be produced, and the sole reason for 
it lies in the fact that the distributor is choking to 
death the producer of livestock. The story of the rise 
of the meat combination in this country is exceedingly 
interesting and fascinating. It shows how this great 
combination of four packers who now control the meat 
market of the United States grew from very small and 
insignificant companies, and the secret of their growth 
was unfair methods in competition, secret rebates and 
price cutting, all of which could have been prevented 
had proper legislation been enacted 25 years ago. 

If you hardware wholesalers could kill one another 
off by cut-throat competition until only three or four 
of you were left, and you could then establish a central 
market where all the hardware manufacturers would 
ship train loads of their products for you to look over 
leisurely and finally buy at your own price because the 
producers had no one else to sell to, you would be where 
the livestock producers are now so far as meat stock is 
concerned. 


I can see a prospect ahead of you not unlike this 
fate if something is not done soon. The department 
stores, catalog houses and chain stores are creeping 
upon you like grim death. That was the way the pack- 
ers reached the top. Twenty-five years ago there were 
hundreds of packers and a good market for the grow- 
ers. Now there are practically only four. 


A prominent New York department store man is 
quoted in a recent interview as saying: “In a few 
years there will be in New York City not more than 
six department stores, as the name is now applied. 
Everyone knows of the failures of several large depart- 
ment stores in the last few years. To-day rumors are 
wildly floating about as to the stability and future of 
other big department stores. One store is said to be 
eight or ten months ‘behind’ in payments on several 
large accounts. Another store is said to have lost 
$750,000 in one year’s business. Two of the oldest de- 
partment stores in New York City are said to be plan- 
ning consolidation in order to reduce overhead, adver- 
tising expense and fixed charges.” 

That is exactly the way the meat packers fell by the 
wayside and left only four big concerns to finally con- 
trol absolutely the fat stock market of the entire United 
States. 

The second premise of the Chamber of Commerce 
committee is that the best interest of both the producer 
and the distributor as well as the public will be con- 
served by the producer fixing the retail price to the con- 
sumer. The public interest is wrapped up in the fol- 
lowing factors: : 


First—In the prosperity of the producers and dis- 
tributors. 


Second—In the price at which the articles are finally 
sold. 
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Third—The quality of the article. 
Fourth—The conditions under which sales are made. 


The final price to the consumer contains, first, the 
cost of producing; second, the profit of the producer; 
third, the cost of distribution, and fourth, the profit of 
the distributors. 

Now it must be apparent to anyone with experience 
in the mercantile business that when the distributors 
get into a price-cutting war it will inevitably greatly 
injure the producers. This being true, the success of 
the producers then is dependent upon the action of the 
distributors in making prices, and if the distributors 
will not make uniform prices and maintain them then 
the producers cannot exist. 

I think it is a fundamental law that in a given com- 
petitive field of distributors any price-cutting war that 
they may enter into is disastrous to the producers and 
therefore indirectly to the public, because the great bulk 
of the consuming public is dependent upon the pro- 
ducers for employment. Their interests are bound up 
together and all.depends upon the prosperity of the 
producers. Not only is the general consuming public 
dependent upon the prosperity of the producer, but so 
are the distributors also. Without production there 
would be nothing to distribute. A thousand distribut- 
ors may sell the products of one producer. It is easier 
for one producer to fix the price for re-sale of an ar- 
ticle sold by a thousand retailers that will be equitable 
for both producer and retailer than it is for a thou- 
sand retailers to fix a price that will be equitable to all. 


In the Interest of Public Policy 


Many States of the union have passed anti-discrimi- 
nation laws compelling corporations doing business 
within a State to sell their products at a uniform price. 
For example, a manufacturer producing plows in the 
State of Ohio is compelled under the anti-discrimina- 
tion laws of the State of Oklahoma to sell those plows 
at a uniform price to the dealers of that State. These 
dealers in turn sell these plows at any price they may 
see fit, according to the conditions of competition. Now, 
if it is in the interest of public policy to compel a cor- 
poration to sell its wares at a uniform price to the deal- 
ers of Oklahoma, would it not also be in the interest 
of the public policy to compel the dealers who sell to 
the consumers to observe a uniform price? If a corpo- 
ration is compelled to make a level price to a thousand 
dealers in the State of Oklahoma, why should not the 
laws of the State also compel those thousand dealers 
to treat their tens of thousands of customers in exactly 
the same manner? 

If the thousand dealers were organized into one cor- 
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poration and selling goods to the consumer, then the 
law would step in and compel them to make a uniform 
price, but under present conditions those thousand 
dealers selling the same article made by the same fac- 
tory make many different prices, taking advantage of 
local conditions to favor one consumer and discriminate 
against another. If it is in the interest of public policy 
to protect a thousand dealers from discrimination by 
the: corporation producing the plows, why is it not also 
in the interest of the public to compel the thousand 
dealers distributing those plows to protect their thou- 
sands of customers from discrimination in price? Of 
course, it is apparent to any one that the answer to 
these questions leads as straight as a line to the fixing 
of a uniform price by the producer. 

It is difficult to see how it is in the interest of public 
policy for one dealer to charge his customers $20 for 
this particular plow; another dealer in another locality 
to charge his customers $30, and another dealer in some 
other locality to charge $40 to his customer for the 
plow. Half of the people are being robbed, and the 
money in effect transferred to the pockets of the other 
half of the consumers who bought the plows $20 be- 
low the producer’s price. 

The courts say it is in restraint of trade for the 
producer to fix a re-sale price of his plows to consum- 
ers. Suppose the producer contracts with the dealers 
to reduce the price of that $30 plow to $20 and make 
it uniform to all consumers. Would a contract like 
that be in restraint of trade? Is the saving to one-half 
the plow buyers who are paying $40 a piece, $20 on 
each purchase, in restraint of trade and therefore 
subjecting the producer to criminal prosecution under 
the anti-trust laws? If so, the statute, if any, upon 
which the decision is based, should be repealed because 
such a law is repugnant to the welfare of the people. 


The Old-Time Merchants 


The one-price principle was a dream in the old days. 
A buyer had to be on the alert for he was legitimate 
prey for the merchants, and the merchant was legiti- 
mate prey for the buyer. They swindled each other 
religiously, and without hesitation; it was not safe for 
women or children to go alone to buy goods of a mer- 
chant. Only the shrewdest member of the family 
dared pit his skill against that of the merchant. 
Heckling and bargaining, lying and stealing, were a 
part of the trade between merchant and buyer. It was 
a case of dog eat dog all the time. 

Conditions improved, of course, as time went on, but 
the one-price store is only a venture of yesterday. 
A. T. Stewart of New York, first established the prin- 
ciple of marking a price on goods and selling at the 
price marked, in the early 70’s. He did a service to 
mankind that cannot be overestimated. He should be 
immortalized in history. because he took the first great 
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step toward making merchandising a respectable and 
honest occupation. He has made it possible through the 
adoption of this universal principle of fair dealing 
and one price to all for women and children to trade 
with perfect safety with any great merchant in the 
land. 

Every merchant of reputable character from one 
end of this country to another has one price for all who 
call at his store; there is no such thing as discrimina- 
tion among purchasers in a reputable store. It is re- 
markable then in view of this well-known established 
principle that customers of the same store should not 
be discriminated against, that there should be in this 
country any one to advocate the old barbarous custom 
of charging a different price for the same article to 
different people consuming that article, though pur- 
chased in different stores. For example, is it not quite 
remarkable that we should expect the man who makes 
plows and sells them at a uniform price to a thousand 
dealers in Oklahoma, to compete with himself by per- 
mitting thousands of dealers to compete with one an- 
other in the sale of that same article to the consumers 
of that State? Such a policy is incompatible with 
common sense and cannot be defended successfully by 
any one. It leads to one of two things, either bank- 
ruptcy or monopoly in the plow business. 


The Chain Stores 


We have the chain drug stores, the chain tobacco 
and 10-cent stores, and many other kinds of chain 
stores that are all practically the result of price cut- 
ting. An old successful druggist who has been for 
40 years selling goods on the same corner, finds his 
property leased from under him at a rental double 
that which he has been paying. The chain store cor- 
poration is seeking to take advantage of an old time 
merchant who has been 40 years building up the busi- 
ness, and its first step is to lease the property. The 
old merchant is driven to a side street in the neighbor- 
hood where his old customers find it inconvenient to 
reach him, and furthermore the chain store, with its 
hired man, commences to cut prices on certain articles 
with the result that in a short time the oldtimer is 
driven into bankruptcy, and the chain store has the 
monopoly complete in that locality. 

The chain store corporation does not suffer much in- 
convenience in cutting the price needed to drive out a 
small competitor. A witness testified before the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives that in the city of Philadelphia there is a shrink- 
age of some 5000 independent stores during the last ten 
years, and the chain stores are largely taking their 
place. 

Independent merchandising is not possible, in a small! 
way, when the cut-throat practices of these chain stores 
are tolerated. It is only a matter of time till these 
great distributors, including the catalog houses and de- 
partment stores, will control the channels of distribu- 
tion so completely, if check is not placed upon them at 
once, that the producers will become mere chattels. 
The fate of the fat stock producer is a fair example 
of what may be expected by producers in other lines. 

The Court in interpreting the Sherman act in the 
Dr. Miles case, says that a contract between the 
producer, wholesaler and retailer fixing a uniform price 
is in restraint of trade. Let us see whether it is or 
not. Restraint of trade must mean to reduce trade, 
and to reduce trade is not in the. public interest. If 
prices are too high trade is reduced in volume. But 
a contract might expand trade by reducing prices. 
Then what about the legality of the contract? 

For example, suppose Farmer Jones, who found his 
corn was being retailed at $1 per bushel, concludes 
his market is being curtailed on account of the price 
being too high. Suppose he goes to the grain dealer 
and says, “I will enter into a contract with you to 
deliver my corn to your elevator at the price of 60c. 
per bushel providing that you will contract with your 
dealers to resell it at 75c. per bushel to the consumer.” 
Now isn’t it perfectly absurd to hold that the con- 
tract is in restraint of trade and against the interest 
of the public? Especially so when Farmer Jones states 
to the grain dealer his reasons for wanting to make 
that contract and it develops that his reasons for want- 
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ing to enter into such a contract lay in the fact that the 
grain dealer was re-selling the grain on the local mar- 
ket at a dollar a bushel, and the farmer was com- 
plaining that the price of his corn was so high that 
consumption was greatly reduced as a result. 

Was it against public policy for that farmer to make 
it possible for the consumers of his crop to get the 
corn for 25c. less per bushel than they were getting it? 
If so, then the courts are correct in holding that the 
control of retail prices by the producer is in restraint 
of trade and contrary to public interest. A contract 
by a producer of a certain article with the wholesaler 
and the retailer agreeing upon the retail price of the 
article is certainly in the interest of the public gen- 
erally, of the distributor and of the producers, because 
such a contract stabilizes prices and gives a reason- 
able guarantee to the producers and distributors of a 
reasonable profit and permanent employment. 

Uncertainty is a dangerous foundation on which to 
build a business, and there is no more dangerous con- 
dition surrounding business than a constant fluctuation 
of prices. By this method speculators gain control of 
the market and stimulate fluctuation for the purpose 
of holding their control. It certainly cannot be against 
public interest for a man who makes a plow or produces 
a bushel of corn to have something to say about what 
happens to the product when it reaches the market. 
To say that his interest has disappeared when he has 
passed the legal title to that product to the distributor 
is far-fetched in the extreme. | 

The producer of a product is -vitally interested in 
the condition in which the product reaches the consumer 
and in the attitude the consumer holds toward it, be- 
cause upon the attitude that the consumer holds toward 
that product depends his future patronage. It is a 
favorite argument of those who oppose this legislation 
to say that it is none of the producer’s business what 
is done with his product after he has sold it and secured 
full payment therefor. 

The absurdity of such claims is apparent to every 
producer, because when anything happens to his product 
in the course of its transfer to the consumer and after 
it reaches him which causes the consumer to complain 
about its condition, immediately the distributor trans- 
fers that complaint to the producer and if the producer 
has any pride in his article or his reputation as a 
producer he will satisfy the complainant in some man- 
ner so that his distributor will.not lose the consumer’s 
patronage. It cannot be said, either, that the producer 
has lost complete title to his product in its broadest sense 
simply because he has accepted a fixed price from the 
distributor for it, as it is distinctiy understood between 
the producer and the distributor that if the article is 
not up to contract the producer will make it good, and 
a successful producer does make it good. The title 
does not pass in full to the producer until the consumer 
is satisfied with the purchase. 


- Trade-Marked or Branded Goods 


This bill applies only to trade-marked or branded 
goods, but the opponents of the measure claim that 
practically every item of commerce can be trade-marked 
so that it can be identified, making its effect on com- 
merce well-nigh universal. Let us hope that this is 
true because if it is true it means that every producer 
is willing to stand back of his product and make his 
guarantee good. 

Now, let us examine the subject and ascertain the 
effect of branding an article. Suppose, for example, 
Jones is a manufacturer of tools and he specializes on 
hammers. He thinks he has discovered a way of tem- 
pering a hammer that makes the article much better 
than the ordinary manufacturer makes it. He takes 
great pride in this product and he puts his name on 
the hammer and his salesmen tell the wholesalers and 
retailers about the wonderful quality of this product. 
He tells about the quality of the wood in the handle; 
the method whereby the handle is fastened in the ham- 
mer, making it secure; the peculiar temper in the metal; 
in fact, he thinks his product is the best ever made and 
he brands it so that the public will know it is the 
“Jones hammer,” and guarantees that it will do just 
what he says it will. His pride increases until he 
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concludes to spend a great many thousand dollars ad- 
vertising his hammer so that carpenters and black- 
smiths and people who use hammers will know of it. 

The result is a very large demand for the “Jones 
hammer,” and he fixes his price at $2 on this product. 
It is so advertised everywhere. Every workman who 
uses a hammer knows that the Jones hammer costs $2. 
There are probably a hundred other manufacturers of 
hammers of every kind and quality which can be pur- 
chased anywhere from 10 cents up, but the Jones 
hammer has quality. It has had intelligent and careful 
attention in its production. Now is it in restraint of 
trade for Jones to fix a price of $2 on his hammer? 

Is it against public policy for him to receive a just 
return for his industry, for his careful attention to 
the production of his article, his careful selection of 
all the materials that go into its production? After he 
has totalled up all of these different items of cost in 
his production he finds that he must fix upon it a price 
of $2. Who else knows what price to fix? No one, of 
course, except the producer knows, and to claim this 
logical and natural right is in restraint of trade is an 
absurdity. 

If it is competition that the opponents of this meas- 
ure want they certainly have it in the hundred other 
competitors who are making hammers. They can buy 
them at any price from 10 cents up, therefore there 
can be no restraint of trade. There is no plan to fix a 
uniform price of hammers, each producer of hammers 
fixes his own price according to grade and quality. It 
is a remarkable contention to hold that a man has not 
the right to say what he will take for his labor, for that 
is what the question leads to in the end. He may 
always want to take more than he can get, but it cer- 
tainly is not criminal nor immoral to fix the pricé on 
his own production. If he fixes it too high, that is, 
above what the quality of the service he renders will 
justify, his competitors will take his business from him. 
So that the price of a trade-marked article automatically 
adjusts itself to the competition that it meets. 


Price Cutters Use Trade-Marked Articles 


Now let us see what use the price cutter can make 
of the popularity of the Jones hammer. The consum- 
ing public will call for the Jones hammer at every 
hardware store in the country and they know that the 
price is $2. They know it is a standard article. They 
know its quality. It never occurs to them that the 
Jones hammer can be bought for any other price than 
$2. It is upon that fact that the production of the 
Jones’ hammer rests. If Jones does not get $2 the 
distributor does not get his profit, nor does the manu- 
facturer get his profit, and this results in the end in 
failure. But the price cutter, like a thief in the night, 
sees that here is a man easily robbed. Jones is an easy 
mark. 

The decision of the Court in the case of Dr. Miles, 
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opens the back door to this price cutter, who would live 
on another man’s good name. He buys a few “Jones 
hammers” and then advertises them for 99c. in bold- 
face type and calls attention of the public to the won- 
derful bargains he has in his stores. Look at the fa- 
mous Jones hammer at 99c., as proof of it! 

It is morally as wicked as if he had gone into the 
Jones factory and stolen his hammers and infinitely 
more injurious to Jones, because the price cutter was 
robbing him of his good name in addition to robbing 
him of his stock. Every dealer handling Jones ham- 
mers would drop them at once, wherever the price cut- 
ter’s influence prevailed, and the price cutter himself 
did not want to sell them. He only wanted to tarnish 
the good name of the Jones hammer for his own de- 
ceptive purposes—to draw trade by false pretense, to 
his store. 

Now that is the difference between a trade-marked 
article and one that isn’t. The producer that made the 
article that is not trademarked is not responsible for 
it. The man who buys it does not know who made it. 
He can swear about its imperfections all he pleases, but 
its producer is not responsible for it. As a proof of 
the value of the trademark or the name of the producer 
upon the article I want to call your attention to an 
incident that furnishes an excellent illustration. 

My attention was called to a refrigerator that looked 
very much like a refgrigerator made by a certain man- 
ufacturer with whom I was well acquainted, but it had 
no name upon it. Upon observing closely I noticed that 
the name had been taken off the refrigerator. I asked 
the manufacturer about it. He told me his company 
made the refrigerator, but it had made a mistake and 
put in the wrong kind of material, with the result 
that the refrigerator failed to give satisfaction. They 
were compelled to take back a great many of them, 
which entailed an enormous loss upon his company. 
They couldn’t afford to have these refrigerators that 
were giving poor satisfaction in the hands of the re- 
tailer because it would ruin the reputation of the pro- 
ducer. So they took back all of these defective refriger- 
ators at great expense, pulled off their name label and 
sold them at half price to the public as unguaranteed 
goods. 

This shows conclusively the value of trade-marked ar- 
ticles in the mind of the public. No producer is going 
to put his name on an article that he is not willing to 
guarantee. It is also proof of the fact that the title of 
an article does not pass from the producer as held by 
the courts when the distributor pays the wholesale price 
for it. It shows as plainly as anything can show that 
the success and prosperity of the producer is dependent 
wholly upon the satisfaction that his goods give to the 
public and that his interest in them is therefore vital 
and should be held to be legal under the law by giving 
him the right to fix the price the consumer is to pay for 
his product. 


Court Decision Encourages Monopoly 


The court decision making price maintenance con- 
tracts illegal encourages monopoly. The large cus- 
tomers can employ their own agents and distribute 
their goods independently of jobbers and retailers, at 
their own price, but the small producer must depend 
on established trade channels and the court says he 
cannot protect his prices for resale through these 
channels. If this decision stands, public interest will 
be sacrificed by the encouragement it gives to the strong 
and powerful. The Stephens bill will place the small 
dealer and manufacturer on more equal terms with the 
large dealer and manufacturer. 


On Thursday morning the jobbers met in execu- 
tive session, and the following sterling information 
from Thomas E. Oliver, president of the Oliver 
Brothers Purchasing Company, proved to be one of 
the most interesting and instructive addresses of 
the meeting. 


Mr. Oliver, speaking on “Market Conditions and 
the General Outlook,” said: 
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TOUR president is indeed complimentary and I 
feel that he and others of my good friends at 
this convention have too exalted an opinion of me, 
yet it is very gratifying; still, I feel very reluctant 
in giving expression to my personal views at a time 


' when the opinion of more expert, experienced and 


intelligent students of the commercial outlook are so 
conflicting. 

Time does not permit of statistical figures such as 
covered by some of my articles through the trade 
journals, and which are published in a more thor- 
ough and interesting manner in the daily papers and 
various periodicals, therefore, I will make it my 
purpose to answer in common sense language the 
questions put to me by many of the wholesalers of 
the country, and which seem to be uppermost in the 
minds of the jobbers in the Southern States, 
namely: Are the present market conditions funda- 
mentally sound? Are the manufacturers manipu- 
lating the market? Have the jobbers overbought? 
Are the prevailing prices so dangerously high as 
to make a collapse of the market probable? What 
will the market situation be at the conclusion of the 
world war? And, how long is the war likely to 
last? 

I believe there is scarcely a remote possibility of 
the war coming to a close this year, and I am more 
strongly of the opinion that hostilities will continue 
far beyond the year 1916, and while the war lasts 
abnormal business conditions in this country will 
last, with little prospect of price reductions on the 
manufactured products marketed through the job- 
bers, and every prospect of further price advances 
on a variety of items. 

I base my judgment upon private interviews with 
foreign government officials, army officers, bank- 
ers and merchants whose personal interests demand 
a close study of international conditions, and for 
whose judgment I have a profound respect. My 
judgment is also governed by my own daily trans- 
actions as a medium between the buyer and seller 
through New York, the world’s metropolis to-day, 
and in this respect I feel warranted in emphasizing 
my greater opportunities for observation, because 
of buying extensively from American manufac- 
turers for a great many of the large wholesalers who 
are situated at practically all large distributing cen- 
ters of the United States and Canada, as well as 
some other foreign countries. 

While I am not in sympathy with Prussian mili- 
tarism to the degree it has been carried, I have 
always had a profound respect for the sobriety, 
industry, frugality, and common sense of the Ger- 
man people, and their scientific and industrial prog- 
ress; yet, while I believe that Germany’s military 
policy will eventually prove her undoing, she will 
not lay down the sword and, in a large measure, 
sacrifice industrial markets so laboriously culti- 
vated over a long period of time, without a longer 
and greater struggle than seems comprehensible to 
the people of the United States; and that Austria 
at least will be forced to stand or fall with the 
fortunes of Germany. 

On the other hand, it would seem suicidal for the 
Entente Allies to conclude a peace that would make 
another struggle of the kind possible in some future 
generation; therefore, with their greater resources 
of men, money, munitions and other war necessi- 
ties, and with the markets of the world open to 
them, and with a more powerful and hard-binding 
international combination than they could reason- 
ably hope for in future times, they will in all 
probability continue the struggle to the bitter end, 
with all that the term implies. 

The longer the struggle lasts the greater the de- 
mands upon the financial and industrial resources 
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of the United States in supplying the increased 
needs of its own people, and the needs of foreign 
countries, not alone during the war, but also after 
the war, for I have no doubt but that the help of 
the United States will be called upon in a large way 
to reconstruct the European countries and to take 
the place of Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Austria in furnishing capital and materials for the 
development of the industries of various other 
nations. 


Experimental Work Progressing 


The average merchant has no conception of the 
experimental work now going on toward develop- 
ing the natural resources and manufacturing facili- 
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ties of the United States, in trying to produce 
material heretofore supplied by the industrial na- 
tions of Europe, or in trying to find substitutes for 
them. The progress made in this direction will 
place us in a more independent position at home, 
and will be of immeasurable help in cultivating and 
holding the foreign markets for American products. 
In this new development and experimental work our 
financiers and manufacturers are obtaining valuable 
assistance from engineers, chemists, and other ex- 
perts from abroad, especially the English, German, 
French and Italian, and, strange to say, these ele- 
ments are co-operating, and it looks as though we 
would profit by both foreign capital and foreign 
experience in these matters, for after all, the busi- 
ness man is a business man, whether he be English, 
German, American, or any other nationality. 

My belief is that neither of the powerful com- 
binations now at war will so weaken their position 
as to make blunt, positive peace overtures at the 
one stroke, that is, not unless one side or the other 
becomes exhausted, and that time now seems far 
distant. 

I believe that preliminary to a peace conference 
“feelers” will be put out in the way of suggestions 
through several of the world’s capitals for months 
in advance, that finally the peace conference will 
last for several months, possibly the greater part 
of a year, and that while actual warfare will stop 
while the nations are conferring as to the final terms 
of peace, the manufacture of munitions and war 
supplies generally will continue on a large scale, for 
the stores of munitions and supplies, and other valu- 
able resources of the nations will have a large bear- 
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ing upon final settlement, and with this view in 
mind, I believe that there will be practically no 
repudiation of the unfilled portions of the orders 
in the hands of the American producers, and, in fact, 
practically every Government contract of the kind 
is surrounded with safeguards for the manufac- 
turers, making them irrevocable. 

I regard these views as quite logical to-day, and 
they indicate that many months, if not years, will 
probably elapse before the industries and commerce 
of the world are operating under normal conditions. 

The business of the hardware wholesaler is that 
of distributing articles manufactured from iron, 
steel and wire, the basis of which is pig iron, and 
the products of metals such as copper, lead alumi- 
num, tin and zinc or spelter, also lumber, leather, 
cotton and hemp products. 

I regard these markets fundamentally sound, 
from a supply and demand standpoint, and in the 
belief that the demand is not likely to diminish 
substantially for many months to come, the chances 
being that the demand will increase before it shows 
any sign of diminishing. 

I have seen no evidence of market manipulations 
by the producers of iron and steel, for in reality 
buyers are making the market for them, we our- 
selves being authorized by our foreign clients to 
purchase immense quantities of various steel, wire, 
copper and brass products at premium prices, yet we 
have been obliged to either cancel many such or- 
ders or hold them in suspense, because of our in- 
ability to obtain the materials at any price for rea- 
sonably prompt deliveries. 

There is not a day in the week when we are not 
called upon for assistance in obtaining steel, wire 
and metal products by those other than our regu- 
lar clients, the excuse in most every instance being 
that they have exhausted their efforts in trying to 
secure materials. 

In normal times such staple articles as wire nails 
sell for export at prices materially under the do- 
mestic market, whereas to-day export orders com- 
mand several dollars per ton above the abnormally 
high domestic market prices, and an immense ton- 
nage of foreign business is being declined regard- 
less of price. ; 

In ordinary times we try to swell quantities on 
orders for steel and metal products, with a view to 
obtaining lower prices, and if the orders are for ex- 
port shipments to emphasize the fact. To-day we 
break up the quantities and try to disguise the fact 
that the materials are wanted for export, for many 
manufacturers are broad and fair-minded enough 
to give the preference to their domestic customers. 


Situation of the Jobbers 


I cannot make myself believe that the jobbers 
have overbought, but rather that they have under- 
bought, assuming that they have money and credit 
sufficient for their purposes, and I am strongly of 
the opinion that certain jobbers who have forced 
the sale of staple articles by underbidding their 
competitors (in some instances selling under the 
manufacturers’ market prices) have been making a 
serious mistake. 

Very recently the sales manager of a wholesale 
house informed me, with sparkling eyes and a broad 
smile, that he had just sold several thousand kegs 
of wire nails to a large New York export house at 
5c. per keg under the present abnormally high mar- 
ket prices—to be precise, $2.35 basis Pittsburgh, 
whereas his cost was only $1.80, but I noticed that 
the smile vanished and his face changed color when 
I told him that we could have taken from him the 
same or a greater quantity of wire nails at $6 per 
ton advance over his selling prices at the time, if we 
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could be assured of getting the nails delivered on 
the steamer dock, and that we knew of foreign 
orders being offered at $10 per ton over the market. 

With market conditions as they are to-day I do 
not regard the current prices as dangerously high, 
or a collapse of the market as probable in the near 
future. On the contrary, I believe that the prices 
of steel and wire products will average higher as 
the year advances, and that the question of deliv- 
eries will become paramount with the jobbers as 
well as the manufacturing consumers. 

The same is practically true of metals such as 
copper, zinc or spelter, lead, aluminum and anti- 
mony, with the distinction that the steel market 
is more steady, without having experienced any re- 
cession in prices since the upward movement com- 
menced about June, 1915, whereas the metal 
markets are more subject to manipulations and 
variations in prices, as evidenced by the price move- 
ments during the past year or more. 

For months past, particularly since January last, 
I have pleaded with individual jobbers not to take 
too narrow a view of the market outlook, or to ex- 
aggerate the importance of the business placed with 
the manufacturers through the jobbers, for I have 
noticed that even the larger class of jobbers, who 
are usually broad and intelligent in gaging the 
market outlook, have taken the view that because 
of the large speculative buying movement on the 
part of the jobbers during the past year and the 
more conservative hand-to-mouth buying policy now 
pursued by the majority of the jobbers, the demand 
upon the manufacturers would so lessen as to force 
a reaction in prices. 

I believe that if the business of the jobber was to 
fall off substantially the foreign demand would 
readily absorb the output of certain branches of the 
steel and metal industries, for, to repeat, I know 
from my own personal experience that an immense 
tonnage of foreign business is still being rejected, 
even for deliveries during the first quarter of 1917, 
at to-day’s high market prices for steel products. 

Pig iron is likewise becoming scarcer, and with 
the cost of labor abnormally high and scarce, it 
looks as though the advanced prices of manufac- 
tured materials will become more general in connec- 
tion with cast and malleable iron, as well as wrought 
iron and steel products. 

Perhaps I-had better qualify the foregoing state- 
ments with this explanation: The shortage of steel 
and metal materials is directly traceable to trans- 
portation drawbacks, and limited smelting and re- 
fining capacities in the steel and metal industries, 
commencing with steel billets, copper ingots, pig 
lead, pig zinc or spelter, aluminum, antimony, etc. 

My understanding is that the bounties of the 
earth, iron, copper, lead and zinc ores, for instance, . 
are available in sufficient quantities for all purposes, 
even under the present abnormal business condi- 
tions in this country, but that the drawbacks to 
transportation, and the limitation upon smelting and 
refining facilities have created a shortage of the 
basic materials used in the manufactured products. 

I imagine that a great many manufacturers of 
products that consume iron, steel and metals ex- 
tensively are operating their plants at full capacity, 
yet I know that there are many others who are 
operating on part time only, largely because of the 
inability to obtain materials, as, for instance, the 
freight car builders. I am: convinced that several 


of them are literally hungry for business, but they 
are unable to take on contracts offered because of 
their inability to obtain the steel materials for mak- 
ing the cars, and this is unquestionably the situa- 
tion with some hardware manufacturers. 
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I believe that if the United States becomes in- 
volved in the war, even real intervention in Mexico, 
prices of commodities will become firmer, and mate- 
rials scarcer. 


Reaction in Market at End of War 


At the end of the war I look for an immediate 
reaction in the market, for it stands to reason that 
the values of commodities and wages for labor must 
be readjusted. In fact, the whole industrial world 
must be adjusted. to conditions more like normal, 
but I do not look for a very marked reduction in the 
price of steel and copper, that is, to figures any- 
where near those ruling in July, 1914, and it would 
not surprise me if the prices of steel products con- 
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tinued for a long time after the war at about the 
figures now prevailing. I look forward to a sub- 
stantial reduction in the prices of antimony, alumi- 
num, zinc, spelter, lead and the products consuming 
these materials largely, as, for instance, galvanized 
materials, brass products, etc., unless a great in- 
dustrial boom, based upon normal business condi- 
tions and universal peace, should start in motion 
soon after the war, carrying all the markets along 
in its wave of peaceful prosperity. 

Without doubt, the present prosperity of the 
United States is spasmodic, based largely upon the 
demand for war supplies, or the abnormal conditions 
created by the war, but I regard a more sound, 
stable, world-wide industrial boom as quite possible 
after the war, perhaps not immediately, but within 
a year or two following, and that as a result the 
people of the United States at large, and its in- 
dustries more generally, will again witness abnor- 
mal prosperity. 

I fear I have already occupied too much of your 
valuable time at this busy convention, and yet I 
regret that time does not permit me to explain more 
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in detail how or why I have arrived at the conclu- 
sions to which I have given expression. 


Election of Officers 


On Friday, after the reports of the various com- 
mittees the following officers were elected to conduct 
the activities of the Southern Hardware Jobbers 
for the ensuing year: 


Frederick Orgill, president; Walter C. Thomas, 
first vice-president, and W. M. Teague, second vice- 
president. 


The following new members of the executive com- 
mittee were elected: E. A. Peden, three-year term, 
and Walter S. Pinder, four-year term. These gen- 
tlemen, with Messrs. Keener and Pitkin, unani- 
mously decided to hold the next meeting of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association in Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

The following telegram was received from Presi- 
dent Wilson’s secretary in reply to the expressions 
wired the President earlier in the week: 


“Telegram received. The President deeply ap- 
preciates your generous expression of confidence 
and asks me to thank you cordially for your sym- 
pathetic interest and good will.” 


The Old Guard Meeting 


The Old Guard at its annual meeting elected Chal- 
mers M. King of the McKinney Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., president. “Charm,” as he is known 
by his host of close friends, called the Old Guard 
together Thursday morning, and after reviewing 
the faithful services of George H. Hillman, who has 
served the association for years without financial 
remuneration, presented the popular secretary with 
a beautiful diamond ring as a token of the friend- 
ship and esteem of his fellow members. The Old 
Guard is composed of a hundred traveling salesmen 
who have traveled six or more Southern States for 
15 years or more. They are a band of competitors 
who pack friendship every time they pack their 
grips. The Old Guard represents the finest senti- 
ment known in any commercial association in Amer- 
ica. The friendship of these men dates over a span 
of years which has marked the making of the new 
South, and no one will deny that the Old Guard has 
done its full share in that constructive work. They 
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are the veterans of the hardware trade, and no 
Southern jobbers’ convention would be complete 
without them. 

Birmingham is a new city, but it upholds well the 
old traditional hospitality of the South. The enter- 
tainment afforded the visiting hardware people be- 
gan Tuesday afternoon with an automobile ride 
about the city. Few of the visitors realized the 
beauty of the residential section before this trip, 
and although the business and manufacturing sec- 
tions were well known remarkable improvements 
have been made during the past two years. 

On Tuesday afternoon the ladies were tendered a 
luncheon and card party by the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at the Country Club. A hundred ladies 
accepted the invitation and passed a very pleasant 
afternoon. 

In the evening an informal dancing party at 
the Tutwiler pleased the crowd. 

On Thursday a trip through the manufacturing 
district interested many of the visitors, and the golf 
tournament attracted all those who knew a mid- 
iron from a putter. The low gross score on Tues- 
day, when the qualifying games were played, was 
made by Wayland Smith who played in 80. 

In Thursday’s match play the golfers were divided 
into four flights of twenty players each. 

In the first flight Walter Carrol was winner and 
Will Pollard runner up. 

In the second flight Charles Graham captured the 
high honors and W. C. Prendergast was runner up. 

In the third flight Roy F. Soule and W. T. Earle 
tied for first place and in the flip of a coin Mr. Soule 
was fortunate, and was awarded first prize, while 
Mr. Earle took second. 

In the fourth flight Gen. Irby Bennett and N. A. 
Gladding tied, and the general won the toss, while 
the big saw manufacturer took second. 

The blind bogy prize was won by Samuel D. 
Latty. 

The prizes were silver vases, compotes and gob- 
lets, and were awarded at the ball on Thursday 
evening. 

The crowd departed for home Friday unanimous 
in its expressions of appreciation, and full of ad- 
miration for the city of Birmingham. 

The last word was, “We’ll see you next year in 
Houston.” 
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Frederick Orgill, president Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association 
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Earlier Inventories in the South 


A T the joint hardware meetings held in 
Birmingham, Ala., last week a common 

subject of discussion was the dates of 
stock taking in the Southern States. Inven- 
tories are taken in the Southern hardware 
jobbing houses at various dates ranging from 
Jan. 1 to June 1, and as is usual, at such a 
busy and trying period, buyers dislike to be 
approached by traveling salesmen. The trip 
to the Southern States is usually made by 
manufacturers’ representatives who cover a 
large number of States. The best evidence of 
this condition is found in the Old Guard 
where 96 traveling men have each covered 
six or more Southern States for 15 years or 
more. 


At the present time it is almost impossible 
to make the long Southern trip without com- 
ing in contact with hardware wholesalers 
who are in the middle of the inventory period. 

Most of the manufacturers’ representa- 
tives who make the South are regular in their 
attendance at the spring meeting of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, 
and naturally so plan their trips that the con- 
vention city is visited on their regular route. 
This is a natural, sensible, economical pro- 
cedure, but it invariably throws a number of 
salesmen into territories where stock taking 
makes their business call less pleasant than 
it would be under normal conditions. 


A uniform inventory date would be a most 
constructive move in the Southern wholesale 
hardware circles, but the manifest difficulties 
of such a common course are recognized, and 
an ideal condition is seldom possible. 


Knowing both the salesmen’s and the 
wholesalers’ sides of this difficulty, and know- 
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ing the fine spirit of co-operation which exists 
for each other’s benefit, HARDWARE AGE feels 
free to suggest to the Southern jobbers the 
advisability, or rather the courtesy, of an in- 
ventory before the first of April. This would 
place the buyers in a position to welcome 
heartily in a business way, as well as socially, 
the men who make their big southern trips 
each year. 


The following of this suggestion would be 
just a further demonstration of the courtesy 
and friendship which has always tempered 
business transactions in hardware circles 
south of Mason and Dixon’s Line. 


Developing South American Trade 

R. McWANE, president American Cast 
J e tron Pipe Company, Birmingham, 

Ala., returned last week from a busi- 
ness tour of South America. His observa- 
tions on methods of securing trade with 
countries in that part of the world are in- 
teresting and thoroughly practical. He is 
quoted as follows in the daily press: 


“The business the United States will do 
in South America has not been exaggerated. 
The opportunity is there. The mistake of 
the American business man is that he has 
falsely magnified his opportunity to pick up 
the threads of business thought to have been 
broken and dropped at outbreak of the war. 
This business is not an emergency trade and 
is not to be quickly or easily secured. Eng- 
land and France, with advantage of better 
ship facilities and lower rates, because those 
countries are sending ships for grain and 
other provisions, are still furnishing neces- 
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sities of life and business to their old trade 
in South America. 


“We must learn to know those people, their 
temperament and their wants. No Eastern 
or Southern business man would attempt to 
develop trade in Western States without 
thorough preparation. Yet that has been 
America’s attitude to what we thought was 
emergency business awaiting us. With no 
organization for getting the trade and no 
adequate shipping facilities if we secured it, 
we have expected to make that continent our 
commercial conquest. 


“To develop business there will require a 
higher class of ability than in home trade. 
Our representatives must be business men, 
who will go among those people and live 
among them and learn their wants and ways. 
When we are in a position to more quickly 
and satisfactorily supply their needs, and ex- 
tend the credits their trade conditions re- 
quire, we may expect to profit from the vast 
resources of those countries. The big and 
the profitable business will come only after 
years of trading with them. Those who are 
not willing to pay in men and money and 
months of patient waiting had better stay 
out of it.” 


Economic Training of Congress- 
men 


T has been assumed that industry has 

| gained or is to gain by the changed atti- 
tude of the Administration in the past 
year, as expressed in part through the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. But there need be 
no delusion among manufacturers as to what 
they may expect when a Congressional com- 
mittee comes to consider a bill affecting busi- 
ness. As between labor union leader and 
manufacturer, the average Congressman may 
be depended upon every time to give ear to 
the counsel of the labor leader. The attitude of 
the House Committee on Labor toward those 
manufacturers and engineers who attempted 
to get the truth about scientific shop manage- 


ment before that committee, is thoroughly 
typical. In spite of all the testimony of Gen- 
eral Crozier and other Government repre- 
sentatives to the value of the Taylor system 
as employed in arsenals, the Committee on 
Labor fairly jumped at the conclusion that 
the Tavenner bill prohibiting the use of any 
such system should be reported favorably. 


Men who knew of the excellent results ob- 
tained in private works, under a system of 
time and study and of extra rewards to em- 
ployees who accepted the help of the system, 
explained to the few members of the commit- 
tee who could be induced to hear, how far 
from the fact was the information on which 
the Tavenner bill was based. It was shown 
that the makers of the bill had an altogether 
wrong idea about the use of the stop watch. 
It was also made plain that scientific man- 
agement properly applied had not been op- 
posed by employees, but was favored by 
many, since it opened the way to much higher 
wages without undue fatigue. But the 
members of Congress who had committed 
themselves to the labor unions in ignorance 
of the nature and results of scientific man- 
agement had no idea of allowing their de- 
cision to be changed by any such thing as 
testimony to the facts. That the labor unions 
have been against any system that increased 
output without giving jobs for more men, 
even though the workmen made more money 
with less effort, was all that the average Con- 
gressman needed to know. 


The hearing on the Tavenner bill—a hear- 
ing that the House Committee on Labor 
never intended to have—has demonstrated 
again that manufacturers need ‘expect little 
from Congressmen if they are content for- 
ever to accept the rdéle of the defensive in 
connection with legislative proposals. It is 
high time that some of the energies now ap- 
plied to heading off backward-looking 
policies prompted by militant unions were di- 
rected to continuous propaganda to acquaint 
Congressmen with some of the basic facts of 
industrial economics. 
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Citizens’ Preparedness Parade 


HERE will be a Citizens’ Preparedness Parade 
in New York City on Saturday, May 13, which 
will last the entire day. 

At a meeting of representatives from the 65 
trades and professions, then partly organized, held 
in the Yale Club, New York City, Wednesday, April 
19, tentative estimates reported of the men expected 
to march totaled 85,200. The past experiences of the 
veteran officials organizing this demonstration in 
favor of adequate preparedness against possible for- 
eign foes have been that estimates made three to 


‘four weeks before date of parades have usually been 
_ doubled when marching began. 


At a meeting hastily called to initiate the move- 
ment in the hardware and metal trades, held in the 
Hardware Club, Thursday afternoon, April 20, W. 
A. Graham of J. H. Graham & Co. presided. On 
motion of J. H. Kennedy, a committee of. three was 
elected to arrange for a full meeting of members of 
the hardware and metal trades at 3 o’clock Monday, 
April 24, in the Hardware Club, to consider ways 
and means for organizing a creditable division and 
raising the necessary funds, $1,000 to $1,250. 

This committee consists of W. A. Graham; 
George F. Taylor, New York manager Corbin Cabi- 
net Lock Company, and E. H. Darville, associate 
editor of HARDWARE AGE. 

It is expected that the hardware and metal trades 
section will number somewhere from 1000 to 1500, 
but the various houses were formally notified April 
21 to have their representatives come to that meet- 
ing prepared to give definite estimates of paraders 
from each establishment. 

There will be no uniforms, horses, vehicles, floats, 
placards or advertising of any kind. Suitable ban- 
ners will be carried, together with large flags and 
possibly small flags by the men, together with 
badges or arm bands, according to the directions of 
the various committees. Arrangements are being 
pressed for a good military band, although over 
forty bands had been hired last week. 


The parade was originally scheduled to start at 
2.30 p. m., but the phenomenal numbers reported a 
month in advance compelled the organizers to 
arrange to start it at 9.30 a. m. instead. The move- 
ment has the assistance and patronage of the mu- 
nicipal government, United States military and navy 
officers and officers of the State militia. The column 
will be headed by Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, 
Major General Leonard Wood, commanding the 
Eastern Department; Admiral Usher, commandant 
of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and others, with a large 
escort consisting of two persons each from all of the 
trades represented. On the executive committee 
of the whole organization there are many military 
and naval men, including West Point and Annapolis 
graduates and high officers of the New York State 
militia, which will assure a thorough organization. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the undertaking 
may be gathered from figures taken at random, as 
reported at the Yale Club Wednesday of last week. 
The bankers and brokers expect to have in line 5000 
to 6000 with five bands; dry goods trades, 10,000 


or more, with seven bands; lawyers, 2000; tea, cof- . 


fee and spice trades, 3000; insurance club, 5000 
already, but expect 10,000; physicians and sur- 
geons, 200 to 300; silk industries, after only four 
days of preparation, 5000 to 6000, with five bands; 
hat trade, 600, with one band and fife and drum 
corps; automobile trade, 1000 or more, with the 
Eighth Regiment Band of 50 pieces; jewelry trade, 


‘numbers not available, but with three bands; ink 
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and printing trades, 2500; engineers, 5000, with five 
bands; paper trade, 3000; photo engravers, 2500; 
millinery, 2000, with two bands; municipal em- 
ployees under Commissioner Hartigan, about 500; 
piano trade, 1000, with the Seventy-first Regiment 
Band of 45 pieces; Produce Exchange, 750, with the 
Twenty-third Regiment Band; sporting goods, 1000 
and a band of 40 pieces; pottery, glass and allied 
trades, 1000; united needle working industries, 
seven trades, 3000, and real estate, over 3000. The 
Public School Athletic League was then estimated 
at 750 by Gen. George W. Wingate, of the Board of 
Education, who will be the marshal, but as it was 
vacation week there will doubtless be many more. 
Cloaks and suits numbered 2500, with one band of 
50 pieces, and negotiating for more music. A 
unique and original feature of this undertaking 
will be a division of at least 200 clergymen, some 
of whom were present at the meeting and ad- 
dressed it. 

Many large banners are being made to float across 
the streets in different parts of the city similar in 
size to the usual campaign banners, some of which 
are up. 

The president of the entire organization is Col. 
William Barbour, the chief organizer being the Hon. 
Charles H. Sherrill, formerly United States min- 
ister to Argentina and who was once tendered the 
position of ambassador to Japan. 


United States Senate Acts on Yuca- 
tan Hemp 


ASHINGTON.—tThe Senate recently adopted 

Senator Ramsdell’s resolution directing the 

Federal Trade Commission to supervise distribu- 
tion of the available sisal in Yucatan. 

The commission is ready to undertake the work. 
The action is of much importance to the granger 
States, which use binder twine. 

The commission representing Yucatan farmers 
asked the Senate committee to oversee the sale of 
the crop, but it does not come within the province 
of a legislative body. 

The fiber will be distributed by the Trade Com- 
mission to American manufacturers of binder twine 
at prices and under conditions laid down by the 
Commission Reguladore. The 125,000 bales said to 
be on hand when sold will insure a sufficient supply 
of twine for the forthcoming American harvest. 

The commission’s offer to place its stock in the 
hands of the United States Government came after 
the commission had been charged by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company with withdrawing sisal 
from the market in order to force higher prices, 
and its representatives had made the counter charge 
that the Harvester company sought to corner sisal 
in order to create a shortage and discredit the 
Yucatan combine and its American financial back- 
ers.—The American. 


Hatters to Ask 10 Per Cent Wage 
Increase 


ANBURY.—Demands for a wage increase ap- 
proximating 10 per cent are to be made by 
union hatters throughout the country about May 1, 
or soon after the present wage agreement expires. 
The action, it was said, was authorized by the Na- 
tional Board of Directors of the United Hatters of 
North America.—The American. 
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Preparedness Moves Slowly—Revenue Plans—Scales 
and Measuring Devices 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24, 1916. 


REPAREDNESS legislation comes hard, like 
the pulling of sound back teeth. Here we 

are past the middle of April and not a 
single bill relating to the public defense has been 
finally acted on by Congress! The only bill con- 
sidered by either house is a special measure in- 
creasing the size of the army and making changes 
in its method of. organization. The House passed 
a bill for this purpose, but the Senate rejected it, 
and has just passed a measure of its own having 
the same object in view. The two bills are now in 
the hands of a slow-going conference committee. 


Congress Moves with Leaden Heel 


The three great national defense budget meas- 
ures, the Army, Navy, and Fortifications Appro- 
priation bills, all of which must originate in the 
House, have not yet been taken up by that body. 
President Wilson has made every effort to hasten 
action on these measures, but not even the shadow 
of war with Germany seems sufficient to rouse 
Congress to the importance of early action. 

Speaker Clark got very red in the face the other 
day when somebody called attention to the back- 
ward state of the legislative program in the 
House, but in spite of the Speaker’s fervid declara- 
tion that more than the usual number of bills 
have been passed, the plain fact is that so far 
as the necessary regular legislation is concerned, 
and especially with reference to the measures of 
vital importance to the Administration’s prepared- 
ness program, the work is almost hopelessly in 
arrears. 

Every few days one hears a little idle chatter 
about an adjournment of Congress before the big 
political conventions in June, but no one of ex- 
perience in this field is willing to predict that the 
session will come to an end before September 1. 


Trying to Size Up the Voters 


What -is the secret of the Congressional leth- 
argy concerning the national defense program? 
It is to be found in the fact that the average mem- 
ber of Congress—and Senator, too, for many of 
the big fellows of the Upper House are in the 
same boat with their colleagues in the popular 
branch—knows that his constituents are not quite 
a unit for a generous national defense policy, and, 
although he thinks a majority favor liberal ap- 
propriations, the minority make the most noise; 
so he keeps his ear to the ground until it’s frost- 
bitten trying to get a line on the dear people at 
home, to whom he must appeal for re-election 
next November. 


In the meantime he sits tight in his little seat 


in Washington, and, while telling the President 
that he is “for” the Administration’s preparedness 
program, he carefully refrains from doing any- 
thing that will identify him personally with the 
defense movement. 

Of course, the leaders in Congress can’t dodge 
the issues, but even they are going very slowly, 
and in the name of “conservatism” are holding 
down the program to an exceedingly modest basis. 

And while Congress is haggling over the ques- 
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tion as to whether the regular army shall be in- 
creased by a few thousand men, the entire available 
force now at the Government’s command, with the 
exception of 4000 men, is to-day tied up with a 
little tempest in a teapot in northern Mexico, and 
just about one-half our regular Boys in Blue have 
been busy for a month chasing a single “greaser” 
bandit up hill and down dale five hundred miles 
to avenge the Columbus massacre! 

A Washington dancing master has invented a 
new dance, which he has dedicated to Congress. 
It’s known as the “Preparedness Waltz,” and it’s 
“one-step forward, one step backward, hesitate, 
and side step.” 


Revenue Plans Also Held Up 


Delay in disposing of the preparedness legisla- 
tion has another serious consequence. Until the 
Ways and Means Committee knows how much 
money will be required for increased expenditures 
for the national defense little or nothing can be 
done toward framing a measure of vast impor- 
tance to the business community, the Omnibus 
Revenue Bill. So Chairman Kitchin and his 
twenty-one colleagues are resting on their oars. 

Ultimately, this committee will bring in a bill 
providing the means of raising a very large sum 
annually—$200,000,000 will not be far above the 
mark—by schemes which have heretofore been 
very accurately outlined in this correspondence. 
Increased income taxes, higher internal revenue 
rates on distilled spirits and malt liquors, etc., 
will produce the bulk of the money. 

A month ago Mr. Kitchin was very certain he 
would report a provision taxing war munitions, 
but at the rate Congress is now progressing—if 
“progressing” is the proper word—the big Euro- 
pean scrap will be over before the revenue bill 
is passed, and there’ll be nothing to tax except 
what the manufacturers are making to meet Uncle 
Sam’s extremely slender requirements. 


A Very Queer Bill 

It may pay you to keep your eye on a bill re- 
cently introduced in the House by Representative 
Ashbrook of Ohio, imposing sorne very drastic re- 
quirements upon the manufacture and sale of 
scales and measuring devices of all kinds. The 
bill is now before the House Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights and Measures, and a semi-official 
propaganda is on foot to secure its enactment. 

Under the terms of this bill the director of the 
Bureau of Standards is authorized to approve the 
types of scales and measuring devices which may 
be shipped from State to State or employed in 
weighing or measuring commodities intended to 
be transported in interstate or foreign commerce. 
No scale or measuring device, the type of which 
has not been approved, can legally be used for 
the purposes stated after the Ashbrook bill be- 
comes a law—if Congress decides to enact it. 

This looks like a pretty high-handed proposi- 
tion. Manufacturers, retailers and users of scales 
and measures would find themselves under the 
thumb of a single government official should this 
bill becomes a law, and the arbitrary act of a single 
subordinate in a bureau employing several hun- 
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dred more or less intelligent young men might 
easily wreck a flourishing business or force very 
undesirable changes in methods. 


Will Uncle Sam Put Us to Bed? 


This bill is a good illustration of the prevailing 
tendency in Congress to pass paternalistic laws 
regulating the comings and goings of the people 
to the minutest detail. There has been too much 
of this sort of thing in recent years, and there is 
serious danger that the inevitable reaction will 
carry us too far in the opposite direction. 

Probably no manufacturer or dealer in the coun- 
try would hesitate to accept the judgment of the 
present accomplished director of the Bureau of 
Standards, Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, concerning 
any technical detail relating to weights and meas- 
ures, but the trouble is that Dr. Stratton cannot 
give his individual attention to all the matters 
that come before his great bureau, and, further- 
more, he cannot hold his job forever. But the 
Ashbrook bill, if enacted, will be a permanent 
statute. 

There will naturally be some curiosity concern- 
ing the influences behind the Ashbrook bill. When 
they are explained the situation is made perfectly 
clear. The bill was drafted by a committee of 
State officials charged with the execution of local 
laws relating to weights and measures. 

Of course, these gentlemen would like to see 
the weighing and measuring devices in use 
throughout the country standardized, and prob- 
ably it would be a little more convenient for them 
if Congress would provide that only one type of 
weighing and measuring instruments should be 
legal, but wouldn’t such a law play the mischief 
with the business of a great many substantial 
manufacturers and merchants, and would it ac- 
complish anything besides making it a little easier 
for the State officials aforesaid to earn their com- 
fortable salaries? 


Two Sides to This Proposition 


Here we have again an illustration of another 
Congressional tendency—to enact laws for the 
benefit of one set of men without pausing to con- 
sider how the proposed statutes will affect the 
people at large. Every week Congress puts 
through legislation designed to relieve a few well- 
paid government servants of certain details of 
their work, at the same time imposing labors on 
hundreds of thousands of citizens, the ostensible 
purpose being to “facilitate the public business.” 

If our Solons would only pass a few laws to 
facilitate private business the manufacturers and 
merchants of the United States would be very 
grateful. There are very few overworked gov- 
ernment officials, but there are thousands of busi- 
ness men so harassed and perplexed by vexatious 
and restrictive Federal and State legislation that 
they hardly know which way to turn. 

It’s about time for the big legislative mill to 
ease up a bit and give business a chance. 


For the Security of Bills of Lading 


When it comes to things that Congress ought to 
do instead of the things it would like to do, there 
is a woful lack of activity and enthusiasm on 
Capitol Hill. This is especially true in the House, 
where there are so many committees fighting for 
precedence. 

It has taken more than four months to awaken 
the great Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to the necessity of considering some 
of the big measures before it, including the 
Stevens price-maintenance bill and other legis- 
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lative propositions of equal moment. The leth- 
argy that has paralyzed the functions of this com- 
‘mittee has finally disgusted President Wilson, 
and with characteristic energy he has succeeded 
in arousing it to the importance of the immediate 
consideration of a very far-reaching measure 
known as the Pomerene bill to establish the se- 
curity of bills of lading. 

It is certainly an extraordinary commentary 
upon the way things are done in Congress that 
this measure, which was introduced by Senator 
Pomerene of Ohio, has passed the Senate three 
times, has failed of enactment by the House in 
two Congresses, and until a few days ago knocked 
vainly at the door of Chairman Adamson’s com- 
mittee room. Nobody home. 

The bill fixes absolutely the liability of the car- 
riers for goods represented by a bill of lading, 
and protects innocent purchasers when an agent 
issues a bill without actually receiving the goods 
which that document declares have been shipped. 
With this provision on the statute books a shipper 
can get a clean bill of lading without a notation 
to the effect that the shipper and not the railroad 
is responsible for the statements in the bill re- 
garding quantity, kind, etc. When such bills of 
lading can be had, banks will freely discount 
drafts accompanying them, relying on the security 
of the bill and not dealing merely upon a basis of 
personal credit, such as only large concerns can 
command. 


Would Relieve Freight Congestion 


The lack of such a Federal law to-day is adding 
to the freight congestion with its attendant losses. 
At present business men on whom drafts are 
drawn do not dare to take them up until they have 
assured themselves that the goods represented by 
the supporting bill of lading have actually arrived. 
Of course, this procedure entails just so much more 
delay in getting cars unloaded. 

President Wilson, at the instance of many busi- 
ness men, recently appealed to Chairman Adamson 
to permit the Pomerene bill to be taken up in 
committee, and hearings are now in progress. 
Business men with one voice are demanding the 
passage of the bill, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners concede its desirability, and it is un- 
derstood that when the railroad men are heard 
they will admit the necessity for the change. 

Under the Pomerene measure the forgery of a 
bill of lading is made-a penal offense, the neces- 
sity for this provision having been amply demon- 
strated in recent years in both interstate and ex- 
port trade, where frauds upon innocent purchas- 
ers have been perpetrated aggregating more than 
$12,000,000, according to testimony before the 
committee. 

There is good reason to believe the Pomerene 
bill will be favorably reported and passed by the 
House. 

Surely not even a Philadelphia lawyer could ob- 
ject to an honest bill of lading. 


Lock Makers Win Freight-Rate Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has ren- 
dered an important decision reducing the freight 
rates on iron and steel locks, with or without 
brass or bronze trimmings, in straight or mixed 
carloads, to fourth class in Illinois classification. 
The decision will no doubt result in the general 
adoption of this rate throughout western classi- 
fication territory. 

The case came before the commission upon the 
complaint of the United States Steel Lock Com- 
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Publicity for the Retailer 


In Which We Discuss Store Papers Exclusively 


By BURT J. PARIS 


serving the trend of retail hardware adver- 

tising. And the development of the store 
paper has been one of the most interesting things 
observed. Five years ago there were but few real 
store papers. Merchants had not awakened to a 
right appreciation of their value. But gradually a 
change took place. HARDWARE AGE consistently ad- 
vocated the publication of the store paper, and from 
other sources the merchant was shown the advisa- 
bility of establishing a publication which would 
represent his store. To-day, the store paper is 
recognized as forming together with the newspaper 
the two strongest mediums for retail publicity. So 
it is entirely fitting, then, that we give the store 
paper our exclusive attention this week. 


DAMBLE HARDWARE & FURNITURE NEWS, 


se nearly ten years the writer has been ob- 
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Distance Lends 
Enchantment. 





It has long been said that “dist- 
ance lends enchantment."’ This seems 
to be particularly true to those prone 
to belittle their own communities, 
while seeing so much of promise in 
faraway piaces. They are so busy 
grumbling about the shortcomings//| 
of their own surroundings that they 
overlook the gifts which Nature so 
bountifully offers. They forget that 
pessimism and tault-finding are de- 
structive while optimism and ap- 
plied energy are constructive. They 
lose sight of the necessity of joining 
their friends and neighbors in an ef- 
fort to make the community better 

This trait of humanity is often seen 
in the tendency to believe that mer- 
chants at a distance can serve local 
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chants, who are just “home folks” 
and not given to over enthusiasm in] rpc same type cabinet is sold in| at the convenience of the purchaser 
the sale of their geeds Chicago stores at $37.50 The aver-| Similar comparisions might be 

regs: > 2 Gans . Eee. i age retail store must ask at least| suggested if further proof were need 
point. In one of the big catalogs $45.00 O ste te ol $21.45" - 
there was recently advertised an all ' a ed that “all is not gold that glit- 
steel kitchen cabinet Its benuties| 4!! this certainly read mighty fine, ters.” It should always be remem 
and merits were magnified in such and no doubt many people sent in/ bered that the “home store” is right 
flowery language as only these ad-j| their money, thinking they were g0-j here every day, to serve you at the 
vertising experts know how to use.j/ng to get @ masterpiece of construc-| tino. and in the manner you wish. 
A regular parade of adjectives wasjtion and a most exceptional vaiue. And in addition, they are here also 
used to extol its many virtues; “very| Yet the real truth is that local mer- 
newest, “most sanitary,” “most dur-| chants all over the country were at 
able.” “most desirable,” “most satis-| that very time selling a similar cab- 
factory,” “handsomest,” “upreced-j inet at $30.00 and lower—with the 
ented value;” these and niany simi-| goods in stock that customers might 
lar terms were called upon to dojsee them before deciding as to the 
double and triple duty; superiatives| wisdom of purchase. There was no 
abounded. But the crowning achieve-| freight to be paid, no request for] everything to your satisfaction with 
ment was reached in this statement:| advance payment, this being made! out delay or waste of time. 


to receive any “kicks” and “come- 
backs” you may feel like making 
and to make right anyhing that is 
wrong. There is no necessity for long 
correspondence; no red tape—the 
home merchant must and will adjust 








No. 1—Showing how ads stand out in the store paper 


The Gamble Store Paper 


No. 1 (6% in. x 934 in.). The Gamble Hardware 
Company of Wetumpka and also Alexander City, 
Ala., sent us this March issue of its store paper. 
This is the type of store paper that has eight pages, 
with the inside four pages devoted to a single 
spread. This inside spread is’ most effective; it is 
larger than the newspaper page, and from this may 
be formed an idea of the display possibilities. The 
spread uses pages 2, 3, 6 and 7. As the paper is 
folded twice, the inside spread is not seen until the 
whole paper is opened up. Note the neat make-up 
of the first page reproduced herewith. Doesn’t the 
kodak ad hit you with a vengeance? You can get 
better display im your store paper than in the news- 
paper, for the simple reason that you control the 
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Top Dress Small Grain. ("ts eifer"™ Kasten a” 


Nitrate of Soda Should be Ap- . ae 
plied to Oats and Wheat in Philadelphia Defeats Oats in pha section ae e iledel- 


In the firet ae the “of Salud S C, State Or 
aon n e game oO @ s€a-i\way o a, - 
my Dy aaa e|son betw the girls of the|iganizer of the Woman's 
best " Philadel hia school and the/Christian Temperance Union, 
prepara- ae = + 4st 9 de- uke ve dotver an e +2 
1 top dressing |'eatec the r e over- ithe e ure n- 

a phy ry to them at |whelming score of 32 to 1 : 
the proper time, advises Clem- |The game was played on th 

ons. Nitrate of soda |court at Philadelphia at 4:30\tended to the people of the 
is especially desirable as alF Friday afternoon, Feb-/surroundi community 
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rease ry 25th. come a Miss Attaw 
Oe ability, teaeeeine read- Although defeated in their|for it is seldom~that = 
y Oa poor and that has not|Soy go e the girls from Oats | have to have in 
been well fertilized, oats} Will nodoubt, seek our midst, a woman w 
should receive part of the ni-|making the Philadelphiaidone so much for the cause 
trate of soda a plication « car. — put = a hard struggle 
in March allt ito capture the next game of 
der of it just as uy one begin the season, L. “ — at @Qiine salt, previously dissolved 
boot or joint. On goodjeatly date sgrounds|: warm water: three 
Tend, where fertilization is am-|For the Philadel hin te teams|.¢ ground rice, boiled to a 
ple, the entire application may — —s— . — and/thin paste and stirred in boil- 
made when the oats are be-red, while Miss Erline Mims ing hot; one-half pound balt- 


ginning to joint. ‘Wheat 


should receive ‘the same treat-|Was easily the star player for) yi) glue, soaked first in 








the Oats team. cold water until swollen, then 
|GOVERNMENT Waals witese 086 tee gt 
Farmers Add Modern Impro- WHITEWASH lions of hot water and let it 
vements to Their Homes. sta a few days. 


Among the progressive |p. ine That is Officially Rec-| A pint of the whitewash 


i tfits to their farms! omended and Widely Used. 4 
pre Mr'C K Ward, * A ay Caan Feb a sequere yard. It is very white 
ki d C B Windham. Each ithis season when many farm- 

haw beat from the Mc-iers have whitewashing of one |°" outside jobs. 


Sween Mercantile Coneay kind or another to do, —— 
w 











during eeks:|will be interested in the fo Mr W S Reynolds 
1 gasoline -engine canals and |lowing directions for making |bought one of the World's 
pumping —_ 2 in = woe wh as — rn-|best Caeam Separators. The 
armers an ese city ment Building ; 
advantages to your farm.| Slake one-half bushel fresh at be 
‘The cost is small compared to/|lime with yy 4 and out- 
the benetite te Se Cestved Gem it to keep e. All the paints were 
Aheir use liquid a fine store. 


No. 2—Local interest in every column 


make-up man. Note that all real store papers have 
a title, carry address and date line and show the 
volume and number of the issue. The reading text 
on this page is an interesting story pointing out the 
advantages of home trading and decrying the tend- 








* | STORE NEWS * 




















Callender Hardware Company 
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This issue of our store paper will be devoted largely to Implements and Auto Supplies. 
Our implements this year will be handled in a knocked down condition, and in this way it 
will save us the extra expeose of setting up, and st the seme time we will try to 
save the customer enough that he can afford to take the time to set up bis own implement. 

Our line will be largely tillage implements. Just such implements as we can dispisy in 
the basement. We will have a sample of each displayed on.our floors frow which we sell, 
but the implement sold will be delivered in a knocked down condition. 

Notice our prices and see if it will not be to your interest to purchase them in this 


manner. 
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This harrow is made entirely of tare the earth completely over, the 12 x 16 im, 6 ft’ Dise Harrow, 981 
Iron and Steel, except the pole and oame as @ furrow The gangs are 92 16.6% $22 
is very strong In every part and does | controlied by two levers. 

not get out of repsir easily. spring tooth levels the ridge For tongue truck tnstesd of pele, 
The discs have concave enough to | between the gangs a4 extra $4.00. 
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No. 3—The introduction to 12 pages of implement and 
automobile supplies 
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an ee ed 


artes 


local conditions. 


Pace Two 


ency to imagine “the hills farthest away are the 
greenest,” these hills being the catalog houses. 
Read this story and notice how ideally the store 
paper lends itself to such constructive retail talks. 
In a circular, the effect as a store communication 
would be largely lost through being cheapened. 
Other features of the Gamble paper are an editorial 
page, a women’s department regularly conducted by 
Mrs. C. G. McMorris, and articles touching upon 
For instance, the March article 


advises the farmer of a local market for his milk 
and cream through the enlargement of an ice-cream 
In what other medium could you so fit- 
tingly present the details of such an interesting de- 


company. 


velopment? 


Hardware Age 


The McSween Store Paper 


No. 2 (6% x 9 in.). 


THE ARPS RIGHT PRICE STORE IDEA-O-GRAPH 
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THE ARPS 
RIGHT PRICE STORE 
IDEA-O-GRAPH 





PUBLISHED BY 
THE ARPS HARDWARE COMPANY 
OURAY, COLORADO. 





EDWARD ARPS.. . .Editor-in-Chief. 


OTTO ARPS 


a GRABOW, t Associate Editors. 





Quality is still the king. 
—_—_—__—_=S 

The best merchants never 

best each other. 


Blessed is the peace-maker, 
not the conquerer. 


If health was a-manifestation 
of virtue and good thoughts 
women ought to enjoy better 
health than men, but the reverse 
is the case. 


The more we accustom our- 
selves to the truth the surer we 
are detecting the ring of truth 
in others—the more we lie the 
more we believe others are ly- 
ing. 

Recently there was a hen party 
on the hill, and most of the con- 
versation was directed at the 
folly of the Idea-o-Graph and 
the crazy, bedbug of an editor 
that was filling its columns. 
Say, ladies, if you just knew how 
we appreciatethis. What would 
hurt us would be to have you 
quit talking about it. The edi- 
tor feels that he is hitting the 
spot when he sets the talking 
machine going. What you say 
for or against him is never 
weighed in the scale by him, for 
he is a spiritualist and trusts his 
spirit to bring him out right in 
the end. Let the fire works go 
on, it is goo | advertising. 


If it is a crime to gamble, is it 
a crime to mine? Mining is 
only another form of gamblmg. 
If by legislation we can stop the 
sale of liquor as a proposition 
hazardous to life, why not stop 











g to be 
ting and Clean- 
up An up-to-date business 
man actually becomes a p t and 
bler. He must keep his 
must look ahead and 


eed 





The time is 
thinking about 


of a chicken coop?’’ 


a lot of head and heart aches by 
letting the government do the 
prospecting? Where one makes 
money in mining there are one 
thousand that loose -and are 
miserable. Gambling in every 
form should be obliterated from 
the program of life. If there 
are any risks to be taken let the 
people bear them as a whole, 
and all of our frospecting should 
be done on a scientific and sys- 
tematic basis. The moral ef- 
fect of such a move is obvious. 


How do you like the appear- 
ance of the new Idea-o-Graph? 
Don’t you think we are doing 
fine for a baby less than a year 
old? Are you not proud to 
think that we are the distin- 
guished and only retail mer- 
chants that issue a monthly 
store paper? Did you notice 
that Irwin Bit boring its way 
through the name of ARPS? In 
keeping with the purpose of the 
Idea-o-Graph it is an instru- 
ment with a point that augers 
down to the truth of things, but 
Barney DuPraw says it would be 
more appropriate and in keeping 
with the Arps’ spirit to say it is 
an instrument with which we 
auger down into the communi- 
ty’s pocketbook. Some say it 
is a bore and between the sweet 
and the bitter, mostly sweet, we 
shall keep on boring and serving 
just the best that we know how. 


RIGHT BUT NOT ARITHMETIC 
‘‘Johnny,"’ said the teacher, ‘‘if coal 
is selling at $6 a ton and you pay your 
dealer $25, how many tons will he bring 
you?’’ 

*‘A little over 3 tons, ma’am,”’ 
plied Johnny, promptly. 

‘“‘Why, Johnny, that isn’t right,’’ 
corrected the teacher. 

‘“‘No, ma’am, I know it ain’t,’ 
Johnny, ‘‘but they all do it.’’ 


NO SPEEDOMETER ON 

THE FORD THIS YEAR 
It is so easyto gauge your speed, ex- 
plains a local owner, that the instru- 
ment is useless. When you go ten 
miles an hour your lamps rattle; when 
you get up to twenty miles an hour 
your fenders rattle; at twenty-five 
miles an hour your wind shield com- 
menses to rattle, and when you go 
faster than that your bones rattle. 
THE SPEAKER WAS RIGHT 
‘*There ought to be only one head to 
any family,’’ shouted an orator. 
“That’s true,”’ .replied a married- 
looking man in the audience. 
“You agree with me?’’ shouted the 
speaker. 
**I do,’’ replied the married-looking 
man. ‘‘I've just paid for hats for nine 
daughters,’"—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


NATURE 


**Do you believe in encouraging boys 
¢?”’ 


re- 


’ said 











to 


to swim.’”’ 





EXPLAINED. 
She—‘‘Why do they paint the inside 


He—‘“‘To keep the hens from picking 

















the grain out of the wood.’’ 


‘‘No more than in encouraging ducks ~ 


IDEA-O-GRAMS GLEANED 
FROM THE REPUBLICAN 
LINCOLN DAY BANQUET 


BY THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
It was a great banquet, about one 
thousand being present from all over 
the state. 
Ex-Congressman Cousins from Iowa, 
an orator of national fame, made the 
chief speech of the evening. His won- 
derful memory made his talk an elo- 
quence long to be remembered. His’ 
portrayal of the spitit and character of 
Lincoln was the most beautiful of all. 
The Lincoln spirit: To meet all con- 
ditions with that peace of mind, that 
harbors kindness, aims for righteous- 
ness, kindles love and prompts justice, 
the truth of which increases your faith 
to know that you know, that every en- 
tanglement will solve itself if we but 
preserve our sanity and mot lose our 
heads. 
Let it be said that U. S. was the first 
to evolve a constitution that gave to 
mankind liberty and freedom. United 
States was the first nation to evolve 
the armour chad Cruiser, the Monitor; 
the first to evolve the Sub-marine, the 
Aeroplane, the Automobile, the Elec- 
tric Light, the Self-binder, the Sewing 
machise, in fact everything that con- 
tributed to the welfare of human hap- 
piness, and its progress, freedom and 
liberty has set the world aflame with 
brute selfishness. 
Fear upset Wilson's reasoning power, 
because we were so strong and yet so 
weak that we could not protect the in- 
nocent; we are so big and yet so small 
that we can’t protect ourselves; we 
are so powerful and yet so fearful that 
we do not possess the strength to rely 
on our wisdom, our faith, our brains; 
to know that the Lincoln spirit has al- 
ways produced the right man for the 
right place at the right time for every 
occasion. 
United ‘States has always been first 
in setting a pace for a parting of the 
ways and it will be first to evolve the 
higher law of selfishness. It is not go- 
ing to prepare for a greater war, but 
is going to prepare to refinance and get 
these ruined, worn out and struggling 
nations on their feet again. 
United States is going to be first to 
rid itself of delusional insanity. It will 
show the willing hand of epeperation 
to all men of all nations. 
All this preparedness talk is a delu- 
sion. There is nothing to be afraid of 
just now. If there ever was an occa- 
sion to have harbored any fear it was 
when Europe was preparing and was 
at the height of its strength. aaa 
cans say that this preparedness scare is 
only a hoodwink to cover up a multi- 
tude of democratic sins. 
Republican stock is above par and 
unless they lose their balance and go 
drunk on success their chances of win- 
ning are very good. 
GLorious OpporTUNITY—If ever a 
glorious opportunity presented itself to 
the Republican party, if ever the time 
has arrived to take advantage of a 
golden moment, if ever four years of 
watchful waiting revealed an abund- 
ance of mistakes, if ever the folly of 
preparedness and destruction opened 
our eyes to a parting of the ways, if 
ver brains were required to change a 
belief, a custom, a theory, if evera 
party was required to get us out of 
fear, want and misunderstanding, if 
ever the time has come to demonstrate 
that $500,000,000.00 or ten times that 
amount would not put us’in shape like 


war machine should be ditched, if ever 
the channels fieed diverting from the 
futilities to the utilities of life, if ever 
a problem is confronting us to conquer 
the world through kindness, love and 
wisdom, if ever the hands of welcome 
should be extended to a world of suffer- 
ing humanity whether they be white, 
black or yellow and taught to be kind 
and useful and supply them with that 
useful work to keep them safe and 
sane, if ever we needed organization, 
so that the playing of this game will 
become one of joy and pleasure and 
without a blare of trumpets would we 
realize the brothereood of man and 
hand in hand would we be marching te 
that celestial goal of the FATHER- 
HOOD OF GOD, I believe that oppor- 
tune time is presenting itself to the 
Republican compaign in the year 1916. 


HE HAD SWORN TO LOVE 
THEM ALL 





A gay and handsome traveling man 
Lay on a bed of pain: 

All hope was past, his life ebbed fast, 
He ne’er would rise again. 

“Have you no sweetheart, fair and true?’ 
They whispered o’er his bed, 

“Whom you would tell the last farewell?’” 
The young man softly said: 


“There is Daisy back in Burlington, 
And Millie at Bellaire: 

There is Katie down in Watertown 
And Mary at Eau Claire; 

And at Green Bay there’s Esther, dear, 
Whom I must surely see, 

And Annie, too, at Waterloo, 
Please bring them all to me.”’ 


The watchers stared in wild surprise 
And then they said once more— 
“And tell us pray without delay 
The girl whom you adore. 
The girl whom you have sworn to love 
And bring both wealth and fame, 
Your promised'wife, and hope and life, 
Quick let us know her name.” 
“There is Susie at Marquette,” he said, 
“And Mayme at Buffalo; 
There’s Violet at Mariett, 
And May at old St. Joe, 
There is Hattie, too, in Kalamazoo 
And Mabe! at St. Paul;” 
The young man sighed, “It’s time I died, 
I have sworn to love them all.” 
HONORING ENDURANCE 
CHAMPION. 
All over southern California municip- 
alities have been outdoing themselves 
in civic holidays in honor of the Max- 
weil Touring car which recently revised 





[the A. A. A. records by running 22,- 


022.3 miles without a motor stop, 
JUST CONSIDER WHAT THIS 
MEANS IN MOTOR PERFECTION. 
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PLUMBING 


While we sell and distribute some 
23,000 different articles we want to 

int out the fact that our Plumb- 
ing Department is complete and ef- 
ficient in every way. 

Bath Tubs.Lavatories and Closets 
always on hand. 


THE ARPS RIGHT 








Germany was last year, if ever the 


No. 4—Reading text, reading notices and ads perfectly balanced 








PRICE STORE 





The McSween Mercantile 
Company of Lamar, S. C., sent us this sixth num- 
ber of their store publication, and a business-like 





April 27, 1916 


look it has. This first page overflows with local 
interest matter, and in addition it has two informa- 
tive articles that will be appreciated by the farmer. 
The Department Store News runs no display ads 
with the reading text, the publicity taking the form 
of reading notices, a few of which may be observed 
on this page. Of course, there is a big display ad 
using the four inside pages after the manner of No. 
1—it features a dollar-day sale. We strongly ad- 
vise the McSween company to sprinkle display ads 
in the reading columns. It does away with the 
necessity for a superabundance of reading notices 
and really adds to the appearance of the publication 
by more closely simulating the newspaper, and re- 
member the store paper is a privately owned news- 
paper. Other features are an editorial page, local 
jottings of social activities about town, a want ad 
column, and special articles for the farmer. 


The Callender Store Paper 


No. 3 (7% x 10 in.). The March issue of Store 
News comes to us from the Callender Hardware 
Company, Angola, Ind. This is a well-planned pub- 
lication, but it is too much like a store catalog. A 
store catalog is not a store paper, and never can be, 
and it is well not to confuse the two. Of course, 
this may be a special issue, but it is advisable never 
to depart from regulation store paper make-up. 
This first page does well enough, but all the other 


‘zt 
ey 


twelve pages are catalog pages and do not carry the 
interest of the store paper. There is a reason for 
the sugar-coated pill. We must consider the other 
fellow—a store publication would soon lose its 
potency if it had but one dimension only. Don’t 
forget to be interesting at the same time you are 
edging in a few words for yourself. 


The Arps Store Paper 


No. 4 (9 in. x 13 in.). The Arps Hardware Com- 
pany, Ouray, Col., sent us its store paper for March, 
and we reproduce the editorial page to show you 
how much snap it is possible to get into a store 
publication. The most adequate comment we can 
make is to say that if you start to read this page, 
you'll keep at it until you’ve finished, ads and all. 
The paper carries four pages and is edited by Ed- 
ward Arps. Note how the two ads stand out. Read 
the editorial items, particularly that one about the 
hen party. Then as from the ridiculous to the sub- 
lime, consider the strength of the special article on 
the Lincoln Day banquet. Can a page like this 
keep from imbuing a store with individuality and 
personality, and are not these two elements prized 
most highly by the modern business man? Again 
we ask, where could such a lasting impression be 
made other than in the store paper? The I/dea-o- 
Graph is less than a year old, but it is a store paper 
of power. 





Coming Hardware Conventions 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Little Rock, May 9, 10, 11, 1916. Grover 
T. Owens, secretary, Little Rock, Ark. 

THE SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, comprising the Florida, Alabama and Georgia 
retail hardware associations, will hold conventions 
as follows: 

FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Ocala, May 9, 10, 11, 1916. W. L. Harlan, 
secretary, 86 East North Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUTOMOBILE ACCES- 
SORY JOBBERS’ CONVENTION, Hot Springs, Va., May 
9, 10, 11, 12, 1916. Headquarters, The Homestead. 
William M. Webster, commissioner, 1813-1818 City 
Hall Square Building, Chicago, IIl. 

ALABAMA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Decatur, May 23, 24, 25, 
1916. W.L. Harlan, secretary, 86 East North Ave- 
nue, Atlanta, Ga. 

GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Savannah, June 6, 7, 8, 1916. 
W. L. Harlan, secretary, 86 East North Avenue, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 24, 
25, 26, 1916. Headquarters, the new William Penn 
Hotel. Arthur H. Chamberlain, secretary, Mar- 
bridge Building, New York. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Amarillo, Tex., May 22, 23, 
24, 1916. L. E. Lyles, secretary-treasurer, Ama- 
rillo, Tex. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, June 12, 13, 14, 15, 
1916. George A. Fiel, secretary, 176 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Boston, June 13, 14, 15, 1916. M. L. 
Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Chattanooga, Tenn., July 11, 12, 13, 14, 
1916. T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. 





Could Not Do Without Hardware 
Age 


CUTHBERT, GA. 
To the Editor: 

Inclosed you will find check for $2, as we could 
not do without HARDWARE AGE. We always count 
on this magazine to help us keep in touch with 
the many changes in prices. 

We also carry a full line of automobile ac- } 
cessories, and we can tell your readers that it 
helps the cash at night when we check up. 

Yours truly, 


HOLLEMAN & WILLIFORD Hpw. Co., INC. 
Per J. B. Williford. 











Penn Hardware Company Elects 
Officers 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Penn Hardware Company, Reading, Pa., the 
following officers were elected: C. Raymond Heiz- 
mann, president; Lewis J. Heizmann, vice-presi- 
dent; W. A. Heizmann, treasurer, and I. S. Ermen- 
trout, secretary. 


Oliver Brothers Purchasing Com- 
pany to Be Incorporated 


f lig Oliver Brothers Purchasing Company, 71 
Murray Street, New York, on May 1 will be 
changed to Oliver Brothers, Inc., the change being 
in name only, Oliver Brothers, Inc., assuming all 
the Oliver Brothers Purchasing Company’s obliga- 
tions. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, 


Steel and Hardware Prices 





There seems to be no end to the advances 
in prices on finished iron and steel, and in 
raw materials, such as Bessemer and basic 
pig iron, on which prices are also going up. 
During the past week prices on nuts and bolts 
were advanced 10 to 15 per cent; structural 
rivets and boiler rivets, $8 to $10 per ton; 
black and galvanized iron and steel pipe, from 
$4 to $12 per ton; steel and iron boiler tubes, 
about $8 a ton and $2 a ton on oil country 
goods, while Bessemer pig iron is up 50 cents 
or more and basic iron practically the same 
amount. 

Conditions in the hardware trade could 
hardly be more ideal. Jobbers report a very 
heavy volume of orders from retailers, and 
goods from retail hardware stores are mov- 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


ing out freely to consumers. Seasonable 
goods, such as lawn rakes, lawn mowers, 
spades, and wire are in very heavy demand, 
and the volume of business by most of the 
hardware jobbers and retailers is breaking 
all records. Demand from the country dis- 
tricts is very heavy, the roads now being in 
fairly good condition, and as the farmers 
have plenty of money they are buying goods 
quite freely. Jobbers and retailers continue 
to carry as heavy stocks as possible and some 
of them are making very handsome profits, 
having bought goods some time ago at much 
lower prices than are ruling now, and which 
they are moving out to the trade at very good 
profits. Collections are reported good, as 
money seems to be plentiful all over the coun- 


try. 











Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, April 25, 1916. 


HERE seems to be no end to the advances in prices 

on finished iron and steel, and in raw materials, such 
as Bessemer and basic pig iron, on which prices are also 
going up. During the past week prices on nuts and bolts 
were advanced 10 to 15 per cent, structural rivets and 
boiler rivets $8 to $10 per ton, black and galvanized 
iron and steel pipe from $4 to $12 per ton, steel and iron 
boiler tubes about $8 a ton, and $2 a ton on oil country 
goods, while Bessemer pig iron is up 50 cents or more 
and basic iron practically the same amount. The mills 
and smaller manufacturing plants state that the heavy 
successive advances in prices do not seem to have the 
effect of curtailing demand to any great extent, but at 
the same time it is a fact that consumers are not placing 
orders for finished material as freely as they were some 
time ago. This is not due to any lack of faith on the 
part of consumers that prices are going to decline, but 
rather to the opinion that there is not much use in plac- 
ing orders for finished iron and steel for delivery in six 
months or more at present prices, and perhaps not get 
the deliveries even at that late period. 

The chief event in the past week was the announce- 
ment of a general advance of 10 per cent in wages by 
some of the larger steel manufacturers, and this advance 
will become national among all manufacturers in a very 
short time. The first concern to make the advance was 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company at Youngstown, 
Ohio, this concern being followed by the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company and the Brier Hill Steel Company, 
both at Youngstown, and later by the United States 
Steel Corporation. The advance goes into effect on May 
1, and puts common labor in the Youngstown, Ohio, dis- 
trict at $2.42 per day of 10 hours, while the Steel Corpo- 
ration rate, it is said, will be $2.50 per day. In some 
cases the men are given to understand that these ad- 
vances are really bonuses, which will terminate when 
the European war is over. Labor is now being paid the 
highest wage ever known, and there is still a scarcity of 
common labor in nearly all manufacturing centers. 
With the large orders on the books of the mills it seems 
certain they will run to full capacity over the rest of 
this year and that labor is enjoying its full share of the 
great prosperity that has come to the steel trade. 

New orders for steel rails are very heavy, the latest 
order to come out being that of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for 205,000 tons, nearly all 125-lb. rails, this mean- 
ing that the rails weigh 125 lb. to the yard. The Great 
Northern has bought 30,000 tons of rails, the Clover 
Leaf 5000 tons, the Wheeling & Lake Erie 15,000 tons, 
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the latter order going to the Carnegie Steel Company, 
while the Southern railroads have bought about 30,000 
tons. The roads are hurrying to place their rails before 
the advance of $5 a ton goes into effect on May 1. There 
are only five makers of rails in this country, these being 
the United States Steel Corporation, the Cambria Steel 
Company, the Lackawanna Steel Company, Bethlehem 
Steel Company and the Pennsylvania Steel Company. It 
is said that the rail mills of these concerns are filled up 
for this year and partly through first half of next year. 
This means an enormous consumption of steel and pig 
iron, and the rail business for this year, it is estimated, 
will reach 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 tons, the heaviest rail 
business in any one year for a very long time. Fancy 
prices continue to be paid for plates, shapes and bars 
for fairly prompt shipment. Large buyers have paid 
3.50c., Pittsburgh, for plates and up to 4c. and 5c. for 
prompt shipment. 

Some heavy sales of pig iron have been made in the 
past week, and the markets all over the country are very 
strong. In the Pittsburgh district the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company bought 60,900 tons of Bessemer 
iron for delivery over the next six months at $21, deliv- 
ered; the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 15,000 tons of 
basic at $18.15, delivered, and the Marshall Foundry 
Company of Pittsburgh, 20,000 tons or more of Besse- 
mer iron for delivery over last half of this year. There 
is a strong probability that the Steel Corporation will 
have to buy pig iron, as some of its furnaces must be 
blown out in the near future to make needed repairs. — 
The foundry pig iron market is quiet, notably in the 
Pittsburgh district where there has been a strike of 
molders since last November, and which is not yet set- 
tled. The dispute is not one of wages, but of hours of 
labor, the men demanding an eight-hour day with the 
same rate of wage that is paid now for nine hours. 
Pittsburgh founders refuse to meet this demand and are 
slowly filling up their plants with new men. 

There has been a decided slump in prices of furnace 
and foundry coke,-due to very heavy production and 
lack of demand. Prompt blast furnace coke is offered 
down to $2.25, and even $2 for some grades, while on 
contracts for last half of the year $2.50 is the nominal 
price, but it could be bought lower. There are no signs 
yet of any slump in the steel business, either in demand 
or prices, and the outlook is that the unparalleled 
activity of nearly the past year will extend over all of 
this year at least. 

Conditions in the hardware trade could hardly be 
more ideal. Jobbers report a very heavy volume of 
orders from retailers, and goods from retail hardware 
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stores are moving out freely to consumers. Seasonable 
goods, such as lawn rakes, lawn mowers, spades, wire 
and all other seasonable goods are in very heavy de- 
mand and the volume of business by most of the hard- 
ware jobbers and retailers is breaking all records. 
Demand from the country districts is very heavy, the 
roads now being in fairly good condition, and as the 
farmers have plenty of money they are buying goods 
quite freely. Jobbers and retailers continue to carry 
as heavy stocks as possible and some of them are mak- 
ing very handsome profits, having bought goods some 
time ago at much lower prices than are ruling now, 
and which they are moving out to the trade at very 
good profits. Collections are reported good, as money 
seems to be plentiful all over the country. 


WireE NaiLs.—As yet the expected advance in prices 
of wire nails has not been announced, but is expected 
to come out at any time. While the nominal price of 
wire nails is $2.40 base, several makers say that for 
some months they have been able to get $2.50 for 8d. 
and 10d. nails, which are most commonly used. The 
trade is also apprehensive of an early advance in prices 
and is placing orders freely for delivery over the next 
60 to 90 days. The mills state they are filled up on 
orders for wire nails for some months ahead. It is not 
unlikely the advance in prices may be put into effect 
before this report reaches our readers. 

We quote on new orders, wire nails in large lots to jobbers, 
$2.40 base; in carload lots to retailers, $2.45 base; less than 
carload lots, $2.50 to $2.55; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, 
$2 extra; shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 

CuT Naits.—The advance in prices of 20c. per keg 
on cut nails has not curtailed demand, which is the 
heaviest ever known in the history of the trade. The 
local maker of cut nails, this being the La Belle Iron 
Works, Steubenville, Ohio, which has a large cut nail 
mill in Wheeling, W. Va., reports demand heavy and 
has its product sold up for some time ahead. Heavy 
shipments of cut nails are being made to the South, 
where they are used more generally than in any other 
part of the country. 

We now quote cut nails at $2.60 to $2.65 per keg in carloads 
and larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.65 to $2.70 
f.o:b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off for cash 
in 10 days, freight added to point of delivery. 

BARB WIRE.—While the farmers may not be using as 
much barb wire as they would have used had prices 
been lower, yet the mills making barb wire report a 
heavy demand and say that with any falling off in 
volume of orders in barb wire, they will put the steel 
into other forms for which there is a heavy demand 
and at good prices. From Western sections of the 
country reports are that the decrease in the consump- 
tion of barb wire this spring is not expected to be very 
large, as the farmers have had several years of good 
crops and high prices, and are willing to pay the higher 
prices charged for wire. 

Prices quoted by the mills to the large trade only, on 
which shipment would probably not be made for three or 
four months, are as follows: Plain annealed wire, $2.25; gal- 
vanized barb wire fence staples, $3.25; painted barb wire, 
$2.55; polished fence staples, $2.55; cement coated nails, 
$2.30 base, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight added to point 
of delivery, terms 60 days, net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 
10 days. 

FENCE WIRE.—An advance of at least one point and 
possibly two in prices on fence wire is looked for at 
any day. Mills report demand from manufacturers 
and also fabricators as very heavy and they are back 
in deliveries three to four months. 

Discounts on woven wire fencing are now quoted at 61 
per cent off list for carload lots: 60% per cent for 1000-r 
lots, and 59% per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

TIN PLATE.—The export demand for tin plate is very 
heavy, but domestic is only fair. A Wheeling, W. Va., 
mill sold recently 40,000 boxes of tin plate for export 
at $5.25 per base box. It is said that on some smaller 
lots for fairly prompt shipment as high as $5.50 has 
been paid. The domestic prices on tin plate for ship- 
ment from stock is $4.75 to $5 per base box. All the 
tin plate mills are running as full as they can, but re- 
port shipments of sheet bars from the mills as unsatis- 
factory, and they usually close down on Saturday each 
week to allow the steel to accumulate. 

We now quote 14 x 20 coke plates at $4.50 per base box. 


Eight-lb. ternes are higher, and we quote at $7. Bs for 200 Ib. 
and $7.65 for 214 lb. per box. 
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IRON AND STEEL Bars.—Very high prices are being 
paid for both iron and steel bars for fairly prompt ship- 
ment. The nominal price on steel bars for such deliv- 
eries as the mills can make, which would likely be in 
last quarter, is 2.60c. to 2.75c., but for fairly prompt 
delivery 3c. and 3.25c. has been done. The new demand 
for iron bars is heavy and local mills report they are 
sold up for three or four months ahead. 


We now quote steel bars at 2.60c. to 2.75c. for delivery 
in third and fourth quarters, and 3c. to 3.25c. for delivery in 
four to six weeks. Prices from warehouse in small lots for 
prompt shipment are 3.50c. and higher. We quote —, 
iron bars at 2.50c. to 2.60c., and railroad test bars, 2.60c. to 
2.70c. in carloads, all f.o.b. ‘mill, Pittsburgh. 


SHEETS.—In several sections prices on light gage 
black sheets are weak, but this has not affected the 
Pittsburgh district to any extent, being more prevalent 
in Chicago than elsewhere. On blue annealed, electrical 
and enameled sheets for deep stamping purposes mills 
report a very heavy demand and say they have their 
output practically sold up for remainder of this year. 
Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets, of U. S. 
standard gage, in carload and larger lots, on which 
jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots from 
store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days 
net, or 2 per cent cash discount in 10 days from date 
of invoice: 

Blue Annealed Sheets 


Cents per Ib. 
ee | On Oa. ccc Sa CV Geo ce bess eeeteewe 2.85 to 2.95 
ee: ee Ot Ft Oe. ui ee eated he weeenwe 2.90 to 3.00 
ee: ee -  Se soos a da eevesesnereces 2.95 to 3.05 
Week, De Ge BAsdwe cccadectswesaewewe s< 3.00 to 3.10 
ee. a Ge deede dene 0b Hasdestuatuun 3.10 to 3.20 


Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For open-hearth 
stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 


Se ee ee es hh sion 0 0 6S ods be0e ee eke 2.65 to 2.70 
De ee Se ls bot es co ehecimtlec be canoes 2.70 to 2.75 
De See Ge De ab ok eee Sewedkeeececvense 2.75 to 2.80 
Sn a bhire aoe cw eet ce dee dbuwe OC eds e8 2.80 to 2.85 
Dm - gagedwdtieedteet esttesesesé coueen 2.85 to 2.90 
as Pe a ane Nee eo SOE CNSR eee Mee 2.90 to 2.95 
SCE cc Hades ae F066 O84 C0b.cs 08 6b0 Keene 3.10 to 3.15 


Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For open-hearth 
stock $2.per ton advance is charged. 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 


om * GE Bes ec dceoscccttecvadeseetiin 4.00 to 4.25 

PE Pe ey Pa Per ee re 4.10 to 4.35 
sia. Ms ST les ia 6 a bee dbab bbe debenaees 4.10 to 4.35 
ee Bie OE BO so Coccvecdeudawt eee Chak6s 4.20 to 4.45 
} SS eS eee re re eee ee oe 4.35 to 4.60 
en ee rr nw 6 a bee OCR Ae ee 4.55 to 4.80 
Dee ee Ge DN ok coe ves cedéabicwdoeneat 4.70 to 4.95 
6b 6.0.0 000 0 COU UCSCSECK Ch Oe Ae 4.85 to 5.10 
i errr eer err ee OPT re me CO 
Bo 5 aK CORT HCE Cn VE BSE eh bee a ke 5.15 to 5.40 


Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For open-hearth 
stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 


NuTs AND BOo.ts.—Effective Thursday, April 20, 
prices on bolts and nuts were advanced 10 to 15 per 
cent, and makers say prices must go still higher if steel 
bars continue to advance. Both export and domestic 
demand is very heavy and shipments of nuts and bolts 
into New England territory are now going forward 
regularly. Discounts in effect from April 20, and which 
the makers advise us are for prompt acceptance only, 
are as follows: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 10 and 5 per 
cent ; —— cut thread, 50 and 5 per cent; large, 40 and 5 
per cen 


Machine bolts with h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 
10 and 10 per cent; small cut thread, 50 and 10 per cent; 
large, 40 and 10 and 5 per cent. 


Machine bolts with c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 50 per cent; 
large, 35 and 10 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 and 10 and 5 per 
cent. Bolt ends with h. p. nuts, 40 and 10 and 5 per cent. 
Bolt ‘ends with c. p. nuts, 35 and 10 per cent. Rough stud 
bolts, 20 per cent. Lag screws (cone or go point), 60 
per cent. Forged set screws and tap bolts, 15 per cent. Cup 
and round point set screws, case hardened ed, 60 per cent. 
Square and hexagon head cap screws, 55 per cent. Flat, but- 
ton, round or fillister head cap screws, 35 per cent. H. p. sa. 
nuts, tapped or blank, 2.90 off list: hex., 2.90 off list. C. p. ce. 
and t. sq. nuts, tapped or blank, 2.60 off list; c. p. ec. and t. 
hex., 3.00 off list. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 60 and 10 per cent, 
Finished and case hardened nuts, 60 and 10 per cent. Rivets 
7/16 in. diameter and smaller, 45 and 10 and 10 per cent. 

Delivered in lots of 300 Ib. or more where the actual freight 
rate does not exceed 20c. per 100 lb. Terms 30 days net or 1 
per cent for cash in 10 days. 

Rivets % in. diameter and larger for ye shipment 
and contract up to and including September 30, 1916: Struc- 
tural, $3.75 per 100 lb. base; boiler, $3.85 per 100 Ib. base. 
For fourth quarter 1916: Structural, $4 r 100 lb. base; 
boiler, $4.10 per 100 Ib. base; f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Terms 30 
days net or % of 1 per cent for cash in 10 days. 
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WroucHT Pipe.—Effective Friday, April 21, dis- 
counts on black and galvanized iron and steel pipe 
were lowered from two to six points, an advance of 
$4 to $12 per ton. The mills state that the demand 
for both iron and steel pipe is heavier than ever known, 
and they have their output sold up to July or longer. 
No large orders for gas or oil lines are in the market, 
as there is not much new development work being done 


‘in the oil or gas fields, largely due to the very high 


prices ruling for line pipe. A year ago line pipe, 12 
in. and larger, was selling at $30 to $35 per ton, while 
to-day it is ruling at $60 to $65 per ton. The following 
are the jobbers’ carload discounts on the Pittsburgh 
basing card in effect from April 21, 1916, on black and 
galvanized steel and iron pipe, all full weight: 





Butt Weld 

Steel ron 
Inches a% — — Fe? ——_ — 

%, % and %.... 6 DRG Ah.00.60 0% 
og Pega HELE oe Pee es Cia a 55 23 
DM a Sd bin oa 70 50% bts oesuataees 59 36 
SOD Bb ecicce-s 62 41 

Lap Weld 
stains aria cgincns acbihis a ‘ | 1 ‘re duno eee ae 30 
2% SR 68 Dn =. Ue? 6 o's bs a ek bbs 57 37 
J  } Sr 65 ‘2 EPL e ay ae 58 38 
3 ML BOs b tineed 53% 44 eS fae 60 41 
Pow baa mee 51 iti YY oS eee 41 
ce yt > Seeeeee 58 39 
Reamed and Drifted 

as 2 — sae 68 48 % to ah butt... 60 39 
a Recency 63848 ong gatiairaeel 49 28 
2% to 6, lap.. 66 46 hs Sica heed 55 35 
one CAMS an 56 36 
2% to 4, lap.. 58 39 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ae 
» 4&and &%.... 59 35% | Oe ek kee 6 6-eme 54 32 
Sl ata tesa wou ® 64 45 bn ee ibm eS ob ae ae 41 
we, 1% SGés eeu > 3 a OP Bab ves coos 63 43 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New ‘York, April 24, 1916. 
ANUFACTURERS in a majority of leading lines 
are being pushed to the limit and many have been 
compelled to turn away very desirable business from 
sheer inability to handle it. There are also some lines 
where business is slow, but which are expected to im- 
prove as the season lengthens. 

The difficulty of getting material, continual transpor- 
tation blockades, scarcity of help, strikes and other hin- 
drances are still vexatious problems. 

While endeavoring to locate mills from which to ob- 
tain 5000 tons of a staple product for Italy last week, de- 
liveries May to October, the main difficulty was to get 
the merchandise to the seaboard and across deep water. 

Some makers would undertake to meet the specifica- 
tions, but only f.o.b. factories, with freight prepaid to 
alongside ship at United States port, but undertake no 
responsibility between mill and seaboard. 

A prominent official said his company had 60,000 tons 
of products ready for ocean transportation that cannot 
be moved, and that they have had carloads of material 
sidetracked between Pittsburgh and New York since No- 
vember last. An export manager of a large establish- 
ment said he recently rode past 50 miles of loaded 
freight cars, more or less, on third tracks which took his 
train two hours or more to pass, the lines of cars broken 
only where highways crossed to enable vehicles to go 
through. 

The vice-president of a large company making a lead- 
ing household utility says that its trade for the first 
quarter just closed shows 25 per cent increase over the 
first quarter of 1915, this despite the fact that the busi- 
ness in warring countries is practically at a standstill. 
An exception is the United Kingdom, where the totals 
doubled the first quarter of this year compared with the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

There are two reasons for this, one being that British 
makers of the goods have been diverting their facilities 
largely to munitions, and that people in Great Britain 
are now doing their own work more than ever, thereby 
increasing the demand for labor-saving devices. In this 
line business in Germany, Austria and Belgium has 
been suspended, while trade with Russia is just again 
starting up. 
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Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 





reer Te Tere 63 441% Sh ws sees Ke oene ae 38 
ae OD Beoss's 640 66 2 tai bea ss bs © 46> 60 41 
4 De Se ove cso 4 65 46 ) & eS eer 62 44 
OY Jape ee 61 40 | Coe OO: Bis cur cos 61 43 
- 2) ass 56 85% Mle Sota aewe 4 36 

P-O BBe vb ew ev ee 49 31 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
Sie eae eae a wy 55 38 et ere aye 29 
Gh et Veer 58 41% | 4 Oe Ses ecbeee 49 32 
s fF. Saree 60 43%, | 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
Steere eiannhes wee 55 38 3 | eae 47 29 
ee CE re ee 57 0 214 gg re re 49 34 
ee BS errs 56 39 , 2 were 47 32 
45 3 RR 51 30 | 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. 


The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


BoILER TUBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, on lap-welded 


steel tubes and standard charcoal-iron tubes, effective 
from April 15, 1916, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel eee Charcoal Iron 


1 ee a et 35 BS S SePerrireser cere 27 
1 ee 1% and A ged Dip eles aie 39 
|e gaa i paed ieaaiaae Ceer OD - ep liP oman uedalsee a 36 
oe eee Oe bb... co. ox a) ot ok ee 42 
ik 8. & Reprrryrye Ear  €2.¢ eer. 47 
fe eer eee 56 | 3% to 414 Biwi cs vacsuven 48 
Sf 8 Sa ee 49 5 and i Saar per 41 
5 gg: 8 a a eee ek, 7 ee RS hb we oe 0b be CEES 38 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 


1% in., over 18 ft., and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 
net extra. 


2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 





In and about New York the trade in builders’ hard- 
ware and allied materials have not speeded up much 
yet, owing probably to the extended cool weather in 
conjunction with the high prices of most material going 
into construction. : 


RopeE.—The Federal Trade Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is said to have taken under advisement the 
matter of apportioning the supply of raw Mexican 
sisal among the manufacturers of binder twine and 
other cordage in the U. S. A. so as to assure a better 
pro rata distribution of the raw material that will 
satisfactorily provide for harvesting the grain crops. 
There is also, we are told, some understanding with 
the Regulatory Committee, controlling the sisal product 
in Yucatan. It is estimated that there are 125,000 
bales of sisal on hand now available for cordage and 
twine manufacture. The United States Senate sub- 
committee, which has been investigating the various 
phases of the sisal situation, is still engaged on it. 

Manila hemp still continues very strong and from the 
present general outlook it is considered possible that 
Manila products will be advanced. 

Rope prices, at present, are unchanged, based on Manila 
first grade 18c., second grade 17c., and third grade 15c. base 
per lb. Sisal rope is first grade 12c. and second grade 11%4c. 
base per Ib. 

WIRE NAILS.—Improved weather conditions of late 
have not brought much additional store business locally. 
High prices on building materials generally act as a 
brake in the execution of plans for new construction 
and reduce, temporarily, at least, the consumption of 
nails, so that out of store business is not quite what it 
should be. Buyers who have been taking say 30, 40 
or 50 kegs out of store, are using less at present. 
Jobbers who placed large orders in January did not 
get satisfactory deliveries until after the middle of 
February, when nails came along better. 

Wire nails, in store, are unchanged at $2.85 and delivered 
by the jobber in carting territory $2.90 base per keg. 

Cut NaIts.—Cut nail trade is going quite well. The 
trouble here is that many of the mills are said to be 
practically down and out on raw material. For a 
long time jobbers generally were slow in ordering cut 
nafs, but when they took hold they bought freely and 
the mills have not yet cleaned up these old orders. 
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The demand has been so much larger than was expected 
that the mills got far behind. To this condition has 
been added labor troubles and scarcity of material, not 
to mention difficult transportation. One export house 
with orders for 2500, 3500 and 1500 kegs respectively 
is about cleaned up on all but the last specification. 

Cut nails, in store, are $2.85 and carted by the jobber $2.90 
per keg, base. 

NAVAL StToRES.—The trade in naval stores is going 
through a period of reaction in the primary markets, 
influenced by the new crop movement. Local prices 
show a downward tendency in sympathy. The heavy 
tone in the South has checked demand and orders are 
generally only for actual necessities and on a light 
basis. Exporters are crippled owing to scant cargo 
space for oversea shipments. 

Turpentine, in yard, is as low as 49%c. per gal. with little 
interest shown at that. 

Rosins are lower throughout the entire schedule of grades, 
based on larger receipts at primary sources and smaller 
foreign shipments. 

Common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 280 Ib. 
per bbl. is $4.85 and D grade is the same price. 

WINDOW GLASS.—Manufacturers’ representatives 
and jobbers of window and plate glass are finding a 
little falling off in these lines, which is attributable to 
several causes. Among these are the prevailing high 
prices, the late season which has tended to keep people 
from occupying their country residences as early as 
usual, therefore deferring the use of glass for cus- 
tomary repairs, together with a slower building pro- 
gram, although this time of the year is much too early 
for glass installation in new work. 

Prices are unchanged at the following discounts 
from jobbers’ lists, viz: 

Window glass, A, single thick, first three brackets, is 89 per 
cent, and B, single, first three brackets, 90 and 10 per cent 
discount. In all of the remaining brackets A and B single 
thick are 88 per cent, A, double, 89 per cent, and B double, 
90 per cent discount from jobbers’ lists. 

STILLSON PATTERN WRENCHES.—Stillson pattern pipe 
wrenches, as manufactured by The Peck, Stow & Wil- 
cox Company, Southington, Conn., were on April 13 
advanced about 5 per cent, making the discount now 
quoted for average purchases 75 per cent from the list. 


TINNERS’ TOOLS AND MACHINES.—The Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Company, Southington, Conn., on April 10 dis- 
continued naming discounts from list prices on tinners’ 
tools and machines, issuing hereafter no discount sheets 
on these goods, as has always been the custom. Prices 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, April 24, 1916. 


HERE is little or no change in trade conditions for 
the Middle West, which continue to show a healthy 
advance. Building operations have been resumed on 
a large scale. Manufacturing concerns are everywhere 
enlarging or remodeling their plants, and many apart- 
ment houses and private dwellings are in course of con- 
struction. Real estate seems to be moving quite freely. 
Jobbers are feeling jubilant over the partial raising 
of the freight embargo and shipments are much heav- 
ier than for some time. Manufacturers report some 
falling off of sales, due mainly to the fact that jobbers 
of this section took advantage of the rise in prices and 
stocked heavily during the early stages of the advance. 
Collections are fair and retailers are buying heavily. 
The demand for automobile accessories is increasing 
rapidly and dealers are troubled by inability to get cer- 
tain lines. 

Crop prospects are regarded as excellent, and farm- 
ers are said to be buying quantities of farm machinery. 
There seems to be no let-up to the demand for steel 
rails. The Pennsylvania System has recently pur- 
chased 40,000 tons in this vicinity and the Great 
Northern has bought 30,000 tons. 

There is a better demand for black and galvanized 
sheets. Bar iron is scarce, most manufacturers being 
sold to the limit. 

Builders’ hardware is moving freely, due to the 
great amount of new construction work. Retailers re- 
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named now, throughout the entire line, are net, which 
at present are approximately 10 per cent higher than 
before the present schedule was adopted. The small 
pocket illustrated descriptive catalog, reduced in size 
from the larger book, recently issued, including list 
prices on the tinners’ tool and machine line, distinct 
from the various other lines of tools made, has been 
superseded by another catalog which contains re-sale 
prices suitable for consumers. 


WRENCHES.—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 
Southington, Conn., has revised its list on agricultural 
or standard wrenches, effective from April 13. The 
change in this instance is mainly on the 12-in. size, 
which has been advanced from $17 to $18 per doz. 
The entire list, as now in force, is 6-in. $10, 8-in. $12, 
12-in. $18, and 15-in. $24 per doz., from which a 
discount of 80 per cent is now given, ordinarily, 
although a further advance of 10 per cent is predicted 
in the immediate future. It is our information that 
other manufacturers of agricultural wrenches are like- 
wise using the same list. 

STEEL SQUARES.—Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., 
and 94-98 Centre Street, New York City, on March 22 
issued a revision of list prices on Sargent standard 
steel squares, shown on pages 980B to 984A New of 
their catalog. Since then there have been several re- 
visions in this list which is here reproduced as now 


used: 
Prices per Dozen 


No. No No. 
Birks bch a's waar See BA oo tweens oo f | $7.00 
see 6 38 + (3B RE eee 5 ae eee 8.50 
¢kcawisans 18.00 100%........ to eS ee ee 15.00 
es ite tore (+o wy 2 Se MA. «6 wee.e é 8.00 
2 SSRs pO ee i Bit SS ee 7.50 
eee a fs 2): err re). iienws tens 14.00 
ey dh nk hte ab ia Se Bibve'sceewe<e Cv SS errr 3.50 
Ee Sn: “Mvepaéoket ff ee OU ee 53.00 
ire vhae ook BEL Dine é eed bo 64.00 501 R....... 47.00 
Bes bawcwwetwe . + aay eee Ge Ge Miweececs 41.00 
Prices per Assortment 
No. No. No. 
TR See ae + Se ae $18.50 
a 6.75 a ee 14.50 
DOA weach we 6.75 ae 20.00 


BUILDING PAPERS.—Another recent advance in build- 
ing papers makes rosin sized sheathing, per roll, 25-Ib. 
60c., 30-lb. 72c., and 40-Ib. 95c. each. 

Deddening felts have gone up from $85 per ton to 
$100 per ton. 

Tarred felts, at present, remain on the same basis 
as quoted lately. 


AGO 


port heavy sales on housefurnishings, paints, vacuum 
cleaners and other spring house-cleaning necessities. 

Garden tools are in demand and seeds are selling 
rapidly. Lawn mowers, hose and other lawn imple- 
ments are beginning to move. Reports from various 
sections indicate an exceptionally heavy fall for bicycles 
and motor-cycles. 

The price of linseed oil remains the same and the de- 
mand is growing heavier. 





Wire NaiLts.—Although the makers of cut nails have 
advanced prices, wire nails remain at the same price. 
The demand is heavy and an advance is expected at 
any time. 

We quote wire nails, $2.40 per keg base in car lots to 
jobbers f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Smaller lots 5c. higher. To re- 
tailers $2.45 in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Smaller lots 5c. 
higher. As the freight raté from Pittsburgh to Chicago is 


18.9c., this makes the Chicago price practically $2.59 per keg 
base to jobbers and $2.64 to retailers in car lots. 


Cut Naits.—The price on cut nails is firmly main- 
tained and manufacturers report heavy demands from 
all sections. The price of raw material is certain to 
keep prices at a high level. 

We now quote cut nails at $2.60 to $2.65 per keg in carloads 
and larger lots to jobbers ; carloads to retailers, $2.65 to $2.70, 
f.o.b. gg nm terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off for cash 
in 10 da'ys, freight added to point of delivery. 

BARB WIRE AND STAPLES.—The domestic demand for 
barb wire is not as heavy as was expected, the high 
prices causing the farmer to delay fence work. The 
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foreign demand, however, is still very heavy and mills 
are sold up for months ahead. 


We quote painted barb wire: $2.55 per cwt. in car lots to 
jobbers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For smaller lots, 5c. advance. In 
car lots to retailers, $2.60 ‘f.o.b. Pittsburgh. In small lots, 
re higher. Galvanized barb wire is quoted $3.25 in car lots 

obbers and $3.30 to retailers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. No. 9 
i n annealed wire $2.25 in car lots to jobbers and $2.30 to 
retailers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Polished fence staples, $2.55 per 
ewt. and og yey $3.25 per cwt. in car lots to jobbers; 
$2.60 and $3.30 to retailers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


WirRE CLotH.—tThere is no change in the wire-cloth 
situation. Only a part of the manufacturers is issuing 
quotations and jobbers are selling at the old prices. We 
give general quotations as follows: 

To jobbers, twelve —— black wire cloth, $1.30 per 100 sq. 
ft. Fourteen mesh, $1.70. Twelve mesh galvanized wire 
cloth, $1.70 per 100 sq. ft. tgp ge a 1.95. Fourteen 
mesh bronze wire cloth, $6.50 per sq. ft. Jobbers are 
quoting to dealers from $1.30 to $1. °35 per 100 sq. ft. for 
twelve mesh black; from $1.70 to $1.75 for fourteen mesh. 
Twelve mesh galvanized from $1.70 to $1.75: fourteen mesh 
from $1.95 to $2.00. Fourteen mesh bronze, $7.00 s 

LINSEED O1L.—The demand for linseed oil is getting 
better as spring advances. This fact has stopped the 
decline of the past few weeks and the market is firm 


at prices quoted. 
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We quote, f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old process linseed 
oil, carloads, raw, 75c.; carloads, boiled, 76c. Five or more 
bbi. . raw, 77c.; five or more bbl., boiled, 78c.; less than five 
bbl, raw, 79c.; less than five bbl., boiled, 80c. 

NuTs AND Bo.its.—Manufacturers are crowded to 
capacity with orders for nuts and bolts. High prices 
seem to in no way lessen the sales. 

We quote machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 65 and 5 ner cent, 
larger sizes, 65 per cent. Carriage bolts up to % x 6 in. 65 


per cent; larger sizes, 50 and 15 per cent discount. Hot 
pressed nuts, square, $3. 70, and hexagon $3.80 off per 100 ib. 


SHEETS.—There is an appreciable change in the mar- 
ket for sheets. The demand has increased and is no 
longer confined to the annealed and high finish grades. 

We quote to retailers ag follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 
3.40c.; No. 28, black, 3.10c. to 3.20c.; No. 28 galv., 5.40c. to 
5.50c. Minimum prices to apply on bundles of 25 or more. 

Bars.—There seems to be an ever increasing demand 
for bar iron, which is taxing the capacities of the mills. 
Chicago jobbers have good stocks and are filling orders 
at the following prices to retailers: 


Soft steel bars, 3.10c.; bar iron, 3.10c.; reinforcing bars, 
3.10c. base. 


CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, April 24, 1916. 
HE Clean-up and Paint-up campaign inaugurated by 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has brought 
out a big demand for paints. The suburban stores are 
probably reaping a larger advantage than those located 
in the city proper. The suburban dealers also used good 
judgment in placing their orders for paints some time 
ago before the sharp advances took place. This branch 
of the business is said to be very remunerative when 
handled right, as the margin on paints is greater than 
many other goods handled. 

The high cost of building materials of all kinds has to 
only a slight extent retarded building operations. The 
important question at the present time is to convince 
customers that advances in retail prices are absolutely 
necessary. Several nearby merchants have mounted 
charts made by Oliver Bros., of comparative prices 
which were published in HARDWARE AGE, April 6, so that 
the customers can see for themselves exactly how the 
situation is. In this connection the Pittsburgh price of 


wire nails on April 14, 1915, was $1.55 per keg base. To- 
day’s Pittsburgh quotation is $2.40. Barbed wire and 
wire fencing have also been advanced proportionately. 
This also applies to both galvanized and black sheets. 
Local dealers have found it absolutely necessary to ad- 
vance the retail price of wire nails to 3c. a pound, and 
even at this figure the margin of profit is somewhat lim- 
ited if stocks have to be replenished at present prices. 

The country merchants state that in spite of the some- 
what unfavorable weather conditions business in farm 
and garden seeds has been very good and that the season 
is expected to wind up with a larger volume of orders 
than for a number of past years. Merchants who make 
a specialty of machine-shop and factory supplies are 
still doing a record-breaking business. There has been 
an improvement in the demand lately for household spe- 
cialties. 


We quote jobbers’ prices as follows: Wire nails, $2.65 per 
keg base; barb wire, $3. 50 per 100 Ib.; steel bars, 3.20c.; 
twisted steel bars, 3.35¢. : small structural shapes, 3.20c.,' and 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets 3.50c. The nearby mills are 
quoting No. 28 galvanized sheets around 5.15c. to 5.20c., 
Cincinnati or Newport, Ky., and No. 28 black sheets at 3.15c. 
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pany of Clinton, Iowa. Shipments made by this 
company from Lyons, lowa, to St. Louis, Mo., were 
rated second-class as to certain iron door locks 
with bronze trimmings and third-class as to plain 
iron door locks. The complainants contended 
that all the goods in question should move under 
fourth-class rating. 

In considering this case the commission, realiz- 
ing the very general distribution of the goods in- 
volved, took considerable testimony. Important 
evidence was given by the chairman of the 
Western Classification Committee, who declared 
that his committee had before it a recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Uniform Classification 
for a fourth-class rating on iron and steel locks, 
but not to include in the lower rating, either in 
straight or mixed carloads, bronze and brass- 
trimmed locks, which move in smaller volume, are 
of higher value and involve greater transportation 
risk. 

The commission holds that the rates attacked 
were unreasonable and that all the shipments in 
question should move fourth class. As to differ- 
ence in quality and cost of the various kinds of 





locks shipped, the commission says that it is “not 
persuaded that iron or steel locks and iron or steel 
locks with brass or bronze trimmings should be 
rated differently; the difference in values is said 
not to be very great, and the higher class locks 
constitute only a small proportion of the entire 
carload movement.” 


Exceptions to the British Import 


Prohibition on Hardware 


ACCORDING to a cablegram from the American 
consul-general, London, recently, the British 
Board of Trade, London, announced that the prohi- 
bition on the importation of hardware does not ap- 
ply to the following articles: all blades, bayonets, 
bullet molds, caps for cartridge making, cartridges, 
cases, hammers, horse clippers, jacks, small and 
screw percussion cap shells, pliers, pulleys and 
blocks, scythes and sickles, shears, spanners, tools 
for carpenters, clippers, masons and shipwrights, 
trenching struts, and brass or copper tubes. 

The importation of hardware into the United 
Kingdom, except under license from the British 
Board of Trade, was prohibited beginning March 
30, the articles as here mentioned being exceptions 
to that decree. 
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We are doing a great deal 
to help you sell more 


Stanley Garage Hardware 


May we tell you about this help? 
Write to our Service Department. 





There is an increasing demand for good hardware for 
Garages. Garage doors swung on Stanley hinges close 
weather tight, and Stanley fastenings keep them so; a 
condition not possible in the case of sliding doors. 


Stanley Garage Hardware is brought 
to the attention of the architect, car- 
penter and builder through adver- 
tisements in their trade papers. It is 
also being extensively advertised in 
other ways. 


Stanley Garage WHardware is 
packed in “‘sets’ thus greatly 
simplifying your stock and en- 
abling you to make sales 
promptly and efficiently. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 








by Hardware Manufacturers 


“Little Joker” Target 
Thrower 


The Chamberlin Cartridge & Target 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
tures the “Little Joker” thrower for 
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The “Little Joker” target thrower 


use in throwing targets in trap 
shooting. t 

This device consists of a target 
carrier such as is used on the regular 
“Expert” target trap manufactured by 
this company attached to a short han- 
dle. The target is thrown by the same 
arm motion that is used in throwing a 


stone. It is claimed that the targets . 


can be thrown a great distance with 
comparative ease. 

This company markets a “Little 
Joker” outfit which consists of 100 
“Blue Rock” targets and one “Little 
Joker” trap packed in a keg weigh- 
ing, complete, about 40 lb. The trap 
itself weighs only 10 oz. 

The “Little Joker” thrower retails 
for $1.25 and the “Little. Joker” out- 
fit complete for $2.50. 


Bartlett Vacuum Food 
Canteen 


The Bartlett Vacuum Jar Company, 
243 Cortlandt Street, Belleville, N. J., 
is now manufacturing a vacuum food 
canteen, designed for sportsmen, boy 
scouts, and army officers. 

This canteen is the regular vacuum 
food jar made by this company so ar- 
ranged that it can be .carried con- 
veniently. To accomplish this it has 
been equipped with a cloth jacket, a 
strap to keep the cap in place and a 
detachable shoulder strap. The jar 
itself has a wide mouth and can be 
used for keeping liquids or semi-solid 
foods, hot or cold, for several hours. 

This food canteen is made in two 
styles, one selling for $3 and the other 
for $2. The latter, which is known 
as the boy scout pattern, is more in- 
expensively and lightly made than 
the other, which is called the army 
pattern. 

The jacket on this latter pattern is 
made of 15-oz. olive drab U. S. army 
duck. It is held in place by a strong 
fiat lacing which passes through the 
12 eyelets. Sewed to the jacket is a 
5,-in. webbing strap, so placed that it 
passes down one side of the canteen, 
under the bottom and out the other 
side, thus providing a sling to sup- 
port the weight of the canteen. 


On each side the strap is looped 
through a strong D-ring and securely 
riveted to the jacket. These rings are 
so placed, the company points out, 
that when the shoulder strap is hooked 
into them the canteen will naturally 
cling to the body and hang with very 
little swaying. 

One end of this jacket strap passes 
under a metal loop riveted to the 
cap of the canteen and is fastened 
by a patented buckle on the other side. 
To prevent this loose end from slip- 
ping out of the metal loop on the 
cap an additional length of strap is 
fastened there in such a way that it 
serves also the purpose of a handle 
when the shoulder strap is not in use. 
The jacket itself is easily removable. 
The cork is secured to the inside of 
the cap by a short chain and a small 
cork-screw so that it can be removed 
if necessary. The canteen can be 

















Bartlett vacuum food canteen 


easily taken apart, but because all 
parts are attached the danger of parts 
being lost is very small. 


“Viking” Separator Catalog 


The Swedish Separator Company, 
Stockholm, Sweden, with offices in Chi- 
cago, Ill., has recently issued a new 
catalog illustrating the “Viking” 
cream separator. This machine is 
fully described in this new catalog 
and is illustrated by diagrams show- 
ing its working principles. In addi- 
tion to this is given many useful hints 
of value to the dairyman and farmer 
in the handling of dairy products. This 
catalog, which contains 24 pages, is 
well printed and illustrated and meas- 
ures 6 x 9 in. 
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Universal Jewel Gas Iron 


The Universal Gas Iron Company, 
Rock Island, Ill., has put on the mar- 
ket the Universal jewel gas iron for 
use with artificial gas, natural gas, 

















The Universal Jewel gas iron 


gasoline gas or blau-gas. Though a 
different size orifice is. used for the 
different gases, thes¢ parts are inter- 
changeable. | 

The Universal jewel gas iron is 
heated by means of a bunsen burner, 
which can be lighted outside the iron 
and after insertion fastened by means 
of a thumb screw. The company 
states that this burner gives an in- 
tense flame about 4% in. long and 
heats the iron evenly. Because of the 
character of its construction, it is 
claimed that there is no gas odor from 
imperfect combustion. 

This iron is equipped with a de- 
flector which prevents the flame from 
flashing or escaping from the iron. 
It is also equipped with a safety metal 
hose connection. 

The iron weighs 6 lb. and presents 
a neat and attractive appearance. 
The regular retail price is $3.50 com- 
plete with a 3-16 in. metal hose, steel 
stand and instruction card, packed in 
a fiber box. 


Fishing Tackle Catalog 


William Mills & Sons, 21 Park 
Place, New York, issued recently a 
new catalog of fishing tackle and sup- 
plies. This catalog, which measures 
5 by 7 in. and has 64 pages, contains 
several pages of advice to young 
anglers, written in a humorous vein 
and illustrated by pictures of the same 
trend. The rest of the book is given 
to illustrated descriptions of angling 
supplies. 

The covers of this book are colored 
plates of flies shown in natural sizes. 


THE HALL Mrc. Company, Muncie, 
Ind., has been organized to manufac- 
ture light metal specialties and elec- 
trical goods. It has purchased the 
Muncie Enameling Works, compris- 
ing a plating, polishing and enameling 
plant, to which it has added a ma- 
chine shop and stamping department. 
J. M. Quick is president, Harry T. 
Hall is vice-president and manager, 
and Clifton W. Hall is secretary and 
treasurer. 
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Show this page to your 
Architect - Contractor 
Customers 


These floor plans and inside elevations 
show the pliancy of this outfit. 

elicit ea Conditions may require that the doors 

should be three feet wide or less and the 

opening eight feet to eighteen feet wide; 

this outfit will fill the requirements allowing 

the artistic effect of narrow doors in a wide 


Fioor PLAN, THREE Door OvtrFiIT opening. 
No. 435 


R-W Sliding Folding 
Garage Door Equipment 
































Makes a nice weather-proof and tight job when 
closed. 

It is a heat saver in cold weather, due to the 
close flush fit. 

Doors will not sag under any conditions, but 
which is common to all side hung doors. 

Permits the use of part or all of the opening 
at any time. 

Prevents warping of doors at top which is 
almost unavoidable with a wide swing door. 

With a five door outfit it provides a nice front 
entrance door. This also is true of a six-door 
equipment. 

Allows the use of doors that correspond with 
style of architecture used on residence. 

Last: Puts the finished look to a garage front 
that is so much desired. 

Get it started—will sell itself. 


ichards- Wilco 


ca) MANUFACTURING Co. fee 
©! AURORAILLUSA. |@, 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 


Branches—New] York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Fiver 





INSEE ELEVATION OF FOUR DOORS - C1052 


Four Door OUTFIT 














Fioor PLAN, Four Door OvutTFIT 




















Fitoor Pian, Five Door OUvTFIT 


Stx Door Ovutrit 


“A hanger for any =& sipiciiiiials 
door that slides . FLoor PLAN, as Door OUTFIT 


























The Silent Washer 


The Silent Washer Company, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., manufactures the Silent 
washer, which, instead of rubbing the 

















The Silent washing machine 


clothes, forces hot suds through them 
until they are thoroughly cleaned. It 
is claimed that this washer can be 
used for anything from a lace curtain 
to rugs, and that it will not injure 
the finest fabrics. 

It can be operated by any one stand- 
ing in an upright position and slowly 
working the lever with an easy swing. 

It is claimed that the parts used in 
this washing machine are few, sim- 
ple and cannot get out of order. It is 
made of cypress, maple and extra 
heavy galvanized iron thoroughly 
braced. There are no cogs or sprock- 
ets to oil or to collect dirt. 


Buckeye Cast Aluminum 
Spoons 


The Buckeye Aluminum Company, 
Wooster, Ohio, has recently put on 
the market a new cast aluminum spoon 
with a wooden handle. This spoon is 
14 in. long over-all. The length of the 
wood handle is 8 in. The extreme 
length of the bowl is 3% in., and the 
width of the bowl 2% in. The handle 
is 1144 in. thick, and is of natural 
wood, with a transparent lacquer fin- 
ish. The spoon is made of high-grade 

















A card of the new Buckeye cast aluminum 
spoons 

aluminum, nicely polished. The 

spoons are mounted six on a card. 

The price to retailers is $4 per doz. 


THE INCANDESCENT LIGHT & SUPPLY 
CoMPANY, Ironton, Ohio, has under 
construction a large plant that will 
be used for the manufacture of gas 
stoves. 





Non-Freezing Explosives 


The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmingten, Del., have re- 
cently put on the market a new brand 
of explosives which are called Arctic 
non-freezing explosives, that they 
claim to be water-resisting and non- 
freezing under the most severe winter 
conditions. They should not be used 
in submarine work. They can be used 
in driving tunnels, shafts or other close 
work, as the fumes given off on de- 
tonation are not obnoxious, and will 
not cause headaches. They can be 
furnished in all standard _ size 
cartridges. If necessary, they can be 
packed in bulk, in paper bags which 
are in turn enclosed in wooden cases. 

Arctic explosives are made in five 
different strengths. They can be used 
in work such as quarry blasting, tun- 
nels, shaft sinking, mining, subsoiling, 
tree planting, stump blasting, ditching 
by the electrical method, breaking up 
ice jams and many other kinds of 
work. 

Aretic powders contain no nitro- 
glycerine and are therefore materially 
cheaper than straight or extra grades. 
Their velocity of detonation is even 
quicker than straight dynamites. 


“All Blue” Porcelain Enam- 
eled Lorain Range 


The National Stove Company Divi- 
sion of the American Stove Company, 
Lorain, Ohio, recently announced to 
the trade by means of an attractive 
circular the “All Blue” porcelain 
enameled Lorain range. This range, 
the company points out, has all the 
advantages of steel range construc- 
tion with the rust-resisting qualities 
of porcelain. The entire range is 
enameled. The one-piece oven, the 
linings that hold the asbestos in, and 
even the ash pan guides are coated 
with enamel on two sides. No black- 
ing is needed. A damp rag will keep 
the range clean. 

The cooking parts are highly pol- 
ished and all bright parts are hand- 
somely nickel-plated. The range is of 
the regular Lorain dovetail construc- 
tion, which has air-tight joints with- 
out putty. The oven measures 18 x 


21 x 13 in. and the stove is equipped | 


with 8 or 9 in. lids as desired. 


THE PNEUMATIC SHOCK ABSORBER 
CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$10,000, by William E. Jordan, 1511 
Wingohocking Street, Philadelphia; 
Ashley H. Fox and Arthur H. Bur- 
ton, to manufacture shock absorbers, 
automobiles, motor trucks, accessories 
and supplies. 


THE DAIRYMEN’S SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $30,000 by 
Alfred G. Stees and John B. Craw- 
ford, Lansdowne, Pa. E. E. Barry, 
Aldan, Pa., and Howard M. Lutz, 
Llanerch, Pa., to manufacture sep- 
arators and other dairy supplies and 
machinery. . 
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“Toy Town” Ice Crusher 


The Alaska Freezer Company, 
Winchendon, Mass., recently put on 
the market the “Toy Town’ ice 

















The “Toy Town” ice crusher 


crusher for use in hotels, drug stores, 
confectionery stores and for family 
use. 

It is a simple device in which sev- 
eral cutters are revolved by a wheel 
serving the purpose of a handle. The 
ice is fed into the top of the machine 
in lumps and comes out cut into 
small, even pieces. 

The “Toy Town” ice crusher can 
be mounted on a box which serves as 
a receptacle for the crushed ice. It 
can also be mounted on a bench or 
counter and the ice caught in a sepa- 
rate pail or pan. 


Popular Priced Steel Tape 


The Lufkin Rule Company, Sag- 
inaw, Mich., in an effort to put steel 
tape into more general use by bring- 
ing the prices within reach of those 
people who have felt that in their 
work a woven tape only could be 
afforded, has just put on the market 
the “Banner,” a steel tape selling at 
a popular price. 

These tapes are made in 25, 50, 75 
and 100-ft. lengths. The company 

















Lufkin “Banner” steel tape 


states the line is of regular first- 
quality steel, % in. in width, and is 
guaranteed accurate. It has the reg- 
ular Lufkin system of numbering 
graduations known as “Instantaneous 
Readings.” The tape has a service- 
able steel-lined case with a flush fold- 
ing, winding handle opened by a push 
button on the opposite side. The 
trimmings are all nickel-plated and 
the tape presents 2 neat appearance. 
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You May Have One- or AL. of 
These =n for the Askin 

















One Week’s Requests From Live Dealers 
For the Sportsmen’s Headquarters Sign 


/SPORTS - Rare oad \ 

7 epee 1A Rn RS ° 
Have you re Furnished free in 
ordered yours? : Sonun . at- Window 
Your name on REMINGTON Transparency, 

a postal— UMC Outdoor Sign, 
That’s All. ~ ' Counter Sign. 





pert 


It Pays to Specialize 
PF VERY postal card in the remarkable showing above is a 


testimonial to the increasing popularity of the Remington 


UMC specialist idea in the United States. 


The tendency among alert dealers is to line up with the modern 
progressive offerings in the sporting goods field and to specialize 
in dominant lines. 


This tendency is away from tag ends of miscellaneous lines 


and toward good, clean Remington UMC stocks. 
It’s the day of the Remington UMC Specialist. 


Write for Remington UMC literature 
and the Sportsmen’s Headquarters sign. 


The Reniington aun _— Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Woolworth Bldg. - NEW YORK 
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Smoking Set and Reading 
Lamp 


The Pacific Electric Company, La- 
Crosse, Wis., manufactures the Badger 
portable No. 2 electric floor lamp, 
which is adjustable in height from 3 
to 5% ft. 

It is made of spun brass over a 
cast-iron base, the company states, 
that is 10 in. in diameter. The stand- 
ard is % in. in diameter and is fin- 
ished in either brush brass or Japa- 
nese bronze. 

A smoking set attachment consist- 
ing of an ash tray, match holder, 
cigar rest and clamp for attaching to 
any style of Badger portable or easy 
chair lamp, is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration attached to the 
Badger No. 2 portable. 

This set is of generous size, the 
company states, with a 5%-in. tray, is 

















Badger reading lamp with smoking stand 
attached 


: beautifully finished and well and sub- 
stantially made. This attachment can 
be furnished at an edditiogat cost of 
$1.25. 


“Fire-Fly” Light 


The “Fire-fly” light is manufactured 
by George K. Burleigh, Penacock, 
N. H. The case, which contains an 
ordinary dry battery, is enameled red; 
the fiber disc which covers the battery 
white; the handle blue. The two tung- 
sten lamps are operated from one 
switch, and by mirror reflection triple 
the light of any single battery light 
is obtained. The company claims that 
it gives.a diffused rather than a con- 
centrated light, and that it can be used 
to light an entire room. 

Another new feature is the U clip 
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shown in the illustration, which slides 
up between the battery and the bat- 
tery case. It can be screwed to the 




















“ Pire-Fly” battery lantern 

floor of an automobile or carriage in 
any safe place, and the light can be 
pulled off the clip instantly to measure 
gasoline, read signboards, ‘make re- 
pairs around the motor, etc. 

Each’ light is furnished complete 
with a-battery,.and packed in.a strong 
wooden .box, the whole weighing about 
4 lb. ‘ The retail ..price.is:$2., 


Bigelow Electric Specialties 


The Bigelow Company, Chicago, IIL., 
is now manufacturing a line of electric 
appliances. Among these is the Bige- 
low stove “Model A.” It is 6 in. in 
diameter and weighs 5% Ib. It a 
insulated feet, and a 5-ft. connecting 
cord. The stove is nickel-plated and 
made in an attractive design. The 
heating element is guaranteed for 5 
years. The retail price of this device 
is $4. 

This company also makes the Bige- 
low “Model A” iron. This iron is 
double pointed so that it can be used 
for ironing either forward or back- 
ward. It has a very large heating 
surface and a heat reservoir which 
stores the heat for use after the cur- 
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rent has been switched off. A steel 
cord holder keeps the cord out of the 
way when in use and prevents it being 
worn at the connection. 

This iron is furnished with a 6-ft. 
connecting cord and an _ insulated 
stand. It weighs 6% lb. The heating 
element is permanently guaranteed. 
The retail price is $3.50. 


Eradium Luminous Bulbs 


The Pioneer Portrait & Picture 
Frame Company, Luminous Dept., 
1249 West Sixty-third Street, Chicago, 
Ill., manufactures the Pioneer “Era- 
dium” luminous pull-chain bulb which 
can be attached to any electric or gas 
light, pull chain or key. 

The bulb is permanently luminous. 
The company guarantees that this 
bulb can be plainly seen all night if 
left hanging during the day where it 
ean get light. Artificial light also 
































The Bigelow electric stove “Model A” 
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“Bradium” te bulb attached to the 
end of a pull chain 


causes the bulb to shine. When first 
put in the dark it shines with a blue 
light, gradually changing to an in- 
tense white. 

The use of this bulb, the company 
points out, will save a great deal of 
wiring expense necessary in installing 
wall switches. By using this pull 
chain, a socket can be used, on the end 
of which is an “Eradium” bulb which 
can be found instantly in the dark. 

The Pioneer “Eradium” luminous 
pull-chain bulbs are packed in indi- 
vidual cartons, twelve to a box, and 
also on attractive two-color display 
cards with twelve bulbs on each card. 
The retail price is 25 cents each. 


THE HENRY DissTon & Sons FILE 
CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $500,000 
to $750,000 by reason of the increased 
volume -of its business, which has- 
made necessary additional facilities. 
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HERE may be a few dealers who 

are skeptical as to the possibili- 
ties of the coming year for the sale of 
automobile accessories. They may 
think that the present high cost of ma- 
terials, the shortage of labor, the con- 
dition of shipping facilities and the 
prevailing high price of gasoline may 
have a serious effect on the number of 
ears produced. So far the effects are 
entirely unnoticeable. The production 
for the first quarter of the year has 
broken all previous records. 

During January, February and 
March of 1915 there was an approxi- 
mate output of 106,000 automobiles. 
Detroit, Toledo, Flint, Lansing and 
Jackson are the five largest production 
cities in the automobile industry, and 
in these five cities alone there has al- 
ready been manufactured during the 
first three months of the year 328,356 
ears. The total production of all auto- 
mobile companies was 556,442, an in- 
erease of more than 400 per cent.over 
the amount manufactured during the 
same period last year. 

The Ford Company alone has never 
even approached the number of cars 
that it has turned out in the last three 
months. In 71 working days this com- 
pany built 149,005 automobiles. No 
other factory, of course, equals this 
huge amount, but many of the well- 
known manufacturers of automobiles 
have increased their output enormous- 
ly. One manufacturer of a well-known, 
low-priced automobile has so far this 
year built nearly three times the num- 
ber of cars of a corresponding period 
of last year. This same company dur- 
ing the month of March built over 
2000 automobiles more than they man- 
ufactured in the entire three months 





First Three Months of 1916 Broke All Records for Automo- 


bile Production 


of the first quarter of last year. Other 
manufacturers show an increase of 
from 100 to 400 per cent. 

In spite of all the complaints about 
the high cost of material—which has 
in many cases caused manufacturers 
to raise the price of their cars—and 
the constantly soaring price of gaso- 
line, these conditions seem to have no 
effect on the purchases of automobiles. 
It looks as though 1916 is to break all 
records for automobile production, and 
the automobile accessories department 
of those dealers who follow this end 
of the business carefully, who follow 
up constantly the new automobile own- 
ers in their vicinity—not forgetting 
those owners whose old cars must be 
made to do service for another year— 
those dealers will see accessory sales 
grow in keeping with the huge increase 
in automobile production. 


Burrows Shock Annihilator 


The Burrows-Overton Company, 
1328 Broadway, New York City, has 
recently perfected the Burrows shock 
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Burrows shock annihilator 
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annihilator. This device consists of a 
top bar which is made of 1 x 3/16-in. 
flat spring steel with a 2-in.-diameter 
coil in it, making it very flexible. 
This is attached to the chassis bar. 
The expansion spiral spring hooks to 
the hub bracket with a specially de- 
signed hook. It is claimed that it can 
be fully attached in 5 min. and 
that no part of the car need be discon- 
nected. This device sells for $3.50 per 
set of four. 


Evinrude Announcement 


The Evinrude Motor Company, 


- Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis., re- 


cently sent out an “Evinrude An- 
nouncement” to dealers in the form of 
a 16-page, 9 x 12 in. booklet showing 
the improvements in Evinrude models 
for 1916. 

This describes at some length the 
various models of the Evinrude row- 
boat and canoe motor. It shows also 
advertising plans, hangers and show 
cards and waterproof signs furnished 
to dealers. It illustrates also the vari- 
ous booklets featuring the Evinrude 
motor and the display stands and win- 
dow display helps which are available 
for use. It is a most attractive book, 
very well printed and illustrated in 
two colors. 

The company has also issued a new 
set of lantern slides of the Evinrude 
detachable rowboat and canoe motor. 
Three of these slides are colored scenes 
showing the Evinrude motor in use. 
The other shows a detailed picture of 
the motor itself. The slides are beau- 
tifully colored and are free to dealers 
of Evinrude motors. 
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HE youngest boy can go 
into your store and select 
exactly the Fisk Bicycle Tires 
he likes best—and know ex- 
actly what he gets. - Your 
customer Is satisfied even be- 
fore the tire is on his wheel. 


That’s one of the great, big, 
money making advantages 
you have when you sell 


FISK 


Visible Value 
BICYCLE TIRES 


—a profitable line from every 
standpoint, each tire a standard 
in its particular class and in range 
to meet the demands of all your 
trade. Backed by thesame guar- 
antee, the same service and the 
same reputation that is behind 
isk Automobile Tires. 





Write Dept. H for terms 
of liberal dealer plan. 


HE FISK RUBBER CO. 
of N. Y. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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“Barrett” Automobile Jacks 


The Duff Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently replaced 
its former ten different models of 
“Barrett” jacks for pleasure cars by 

















At the left ts the “Barrett” universal No. 
311 jack. The No. 088 is at the right 


one single type of jack known as No. 
088. 

This jack has a foot lift that is 
quickly adjustable and can be instant- 
ly set at any height on the rack to fit 
under the car axle. The lifting bar is 
made of high carbon steel of special 
analysis. The teeth on which this 
rests are accurately machine cut. 

The company states that the frame 
or base is made of high-grade malle- 
able iron and each one is individually 
tested for soundness and strength. The 
ribbed base forms an I-beam section 
which the company states insures light 
weight and great resistance to unequal 
strains. 

Each stroke of the operating lever 
which is furnished with each jack 
raises or lowers one tooth space. The 
direction of travel, up or down, is con- 
trolled by a reversing lever at the 
side of the operating lever, which can 
be conveniently reached. 

This jack has a capacity of 1 ton 
and is 11% in. high with a 6%-in. 
raise. It weighs 8% lb. with the lever 
and lists for $2. 

The “Barrett” universal automo- 
bile jack No. 311 is claimed to have 
ample capacity for lifting the heaviest 
pleasure cars and is automatically re- 
versible. 

The company states that it may be 
operated by as long or short a stroke 
as desired and with the level inclined 
at any angle. This feature enables it 
to be used on cars with a considerable 
overhang and having a trunk rack, 
gasoline tank or other obstruction in 
the rear, which prevents a full stroke 
of the lever. 

A spring holds the socket lever in a 
taised position so that the motorist 
may insert the operating lever with- 
out having to bend down to the jack. 

When the operating handle, which is 
furnished with the jack, is inserted 
with the edge marked “raise” turned 
up, the jack is set for raising. To re- 
verse the handle is simply taken out 
and reinserted with the edge marked 
“lower” turned up. The jack may 
thus be made to raise or lower with- 
out the operator having to bend down 
to set a reversing lever. 


It is claimed that the bracket or 
footlift slides freely up and down 
on the rack and may therefore be set 
quickly to fit any axle. The range 
is wide enough to cover all prevailing 
axle heights with allowance for the 
different positions of the car on or off 
the road. 

The rack is of high carbon steel, ma- 
chine cut and heat treated. The gears 
are packed in grease and enclosed in a 
leak-proof case with removable shield. 

The “Barrett” universal automobile 
jack No. 311 has a capacity of 1% 
tons, is 11 in. high with a 7-in. raise. 
It weighs 14 lb. with the lever, and 
lists for $5.25. 


Michelin “Universal” Tread 


The Michelin Tire Company, Mill- 
town, N. J., has added to its line the 
new Michelin “Universal” tread. 

The company claims that this new 
tread will take an especially firm grip 
on the ground. It is further claimed 
that this new tire is very resilient and 
consequently adds comfort to the cars 
on which they are used. 

The unique design of the extra 
heavy added non-skid tread, the com- 
pany claims, is really a combination 

















The Michelin “Uniwersal’ tread 


of the suction type non-skids and the 
raised or studded types. It is claimed 
to afford great protection against skid- 
ding. 


Catalog of Bicycles and 
Automobile Accessories 


Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., recently issued a new cat- 
alog of automobile accessories, 
bicycles, motor-cycles and bicycle sup- 
plies and repairs. This is a supple- 
ment to the regular hardware catalog 
issued by this company and is known 
as Section M-4. It contains 200 pages. 
The text matter and illustrations are 
attractively laid out. The descriptions 
are complete and a great many good 
illustrations are used. 


THE YORK CARBURETOR COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich., has been incorporated 
with $60,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture carburetors and other auto- 
mobile supplies. Lorne M. and Archi- 
bald York are the principal stock- 
holders. 


THE JOHNSON &» WALTERS MFG. 
CoMPANY, Detroit, Mich., has been 
incorporated with $8,000 capital stock 
to manufacture automobile accessor- 
ies. The stockholders are J. P. John- 
son, C. W. Walters and C. J. Johnson. 
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Mayo Air Compressor 


The Mayo Manufacturing Company, 
54-60 East Eighteenth Street, Chicago, 
Ill., recently put on the market the 

















Mayo air compressor 


Mayo air compressor No. 8 for tire 
filling. 

The company calls special attention 
to the oiling system used in this de- 
vice. It is claimed that a uniform 
supply of lubricating oil is always 
maintained, but that the air which is 
delivered to the storage tank is always 
free from this oil. 


The main supply of oil is carried in 
the lower reservoir. At each revolu- 
tion of the crank shaft a pump, which 
is operated by a cam on the shaft, 
drives a small quantity to the upper 
crank case, which keeps the supply to 
an overflow level. By maintaining this 
oil at a uniform level, the shaft just 
dips into it and the splash of oil into 
the air cylinder is prevented. 


The company claims that the piston 
and piston rings are ground to a per- 
fect fit. The rings are of special de- 
sign and are three in number. In- 
stead of being in separate grooves 
they are installed in one slot, so that 
they become a unit. 


The crank shaft and connecting rod 
are drop forged steel of large diam- 
eter. The main bearings and connect- 
ing rod bearings are extra long and 
are of die-cast babbitt. The compres- 
sor is furnished with tight and loose 
pulleys. A fly-wheel of equal weight 
gives accurate balance. 


This device has a 3-in. bore and a 
4-in. stroke. It is guaranteed to fur- 
nish a pressure of 200 Ib. to the square 
inch. The net weight is 132 lb. and 
the shipping weight 155 lb. At 150 lb. 
pressure, 1% hp. is needed to run it. 
It is finished in black enamel and re- 
tails for $25. 


THE HupsoN & THURBER COMPANY, 
manufacturer of hardware specialties, 
implements, automobile accessories, 
etc., 308 Third Avenue North, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., advises that it has 
recently succeeded to the business of 
the Kegler Mfg. Company at Water- 
loo, Iowa. 
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Just look 
at this tire! 


This is the big, husky brute that is creating such a tremendous 
sensation! The strongest, hardest to puncture Tire ever made 
—vet it rides like velvet. 











Tread made of actually the same gristly oacc “ Barefoot”’ 
Rubber that goes into our big auto tires!) And the famous three- 
bar Goodrich tread—more rubber at point of contact—less strain 
on inner tire body. 







There’s no skimping on this Tire—no make-shift fabric and 
inferior rubber thrown together: just to be ““good enough for 
a bicycle tire.’’ But a tire worth the money—the best effort of 
the World’s Largest Rubber Factory. 


There’s more profit to you — 


—in the Goodrich ““Giant’’ than any other type. Our big 
national advertising—handsome pennants free with each tire 
and Boy’s Guide Book full of things every boy wants to know 
—is heading the buyer YOUR way. 










Connect up—write for advertising helps—here’s a tire that’s 
I 

got wonderful quality—it’s backed by a name known in every 

home—there’s a big profit in it. 


Let’s pull together and make 1916 the best 
e year we both ever had! 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Sy - Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
% oy Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires 
& & —‘*‘Best in the Long Run’’ 


& ® 































Note husky Joose- 
weave fabric—see how 
rubber in curing has per- 
meated the meshes and 
joined with other side making 
solid wall of rubber—strongest 
construction ever evolved! 


ONE MILLION 
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“Barrett” Automobile Jacks 


The Duff Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently replaced 
its former ten different models of 
“Barrett” jacks for pleasure cars by 

















At the left ts the “Barrett” universal No. 
311 jack. The No. 088 is at the right 


one single type of jack known as No. 
088. 

This jack has a foot lift that is 
quickly adjustable and can be instant- 
ly set at any height on the rack to fit 
under the car axle. The lifting bar is 
made of high carbon steel of special 
analysis. The teeth on which this 
rests are accurately machine cut. 

The company states that the frame 
or base is made of high-grade malle- 
able iron and each one is individually 
tested for soundness and strength. The 
ribbed base forms an I-beam section 
which the company states insures light 
weight and great resistance to unequal 
strains. 

Each stroke of the operating lever 
which is furnished with each jack 
raises or lowers one tooth space. The 
direction of travel, up or down, is con- 
trolled by a reversing lever at the 
side of the operating lever, which can 
be conveniently reached. 

This jack has a capacity of 1 ton 
and is 11% in. high with a 6%-in. 
raise. It weighs 8% lb. with the lever 
and lists for $2. 

The “Barrett” universal automo- 
bile jack No. 311 is claimed to have 
ample capacity for lifting the heaviest 
pleasure cars and is automatically re- 
versible. 

The company states that it may be 
operated by as long or short a stroke 
as desired and with the level inclined 
at any angle. This feature enables it 
to be used on cars with a considerable 
overhang and having a trunk rack, 
gasoline tank or other obstruction in 
the rear, which prevents a full stroke 
of the lever. 

A spring holds the socket lever in a 
raised position so that the motorist 
may insert the operating lever with- 
out having to bend down to the jack. 

When the operating handle, which is 
furnished with the jack, is inserted 
with the edge marked “raise” turned 
up, the jack is set for raising. To re- 
verse the handle is simply taken out 
and reinserted with the edge marked 
“lower” turned up. The jack may 
thus be made to raise or lower with- 
out the operator having to bend down 
to set a reversing lever. 








It is claimed that the bracket or 
footlift slides freely up and down 
on the rack and may therefore be set 
quickly to fit any axle. The range 
is wide enough to cover all prevailing 
axle heights with allowance for the 
different positions of the car on or off 
the road. 

The rack is of high carbon steel, ma- 
chine cut and heat treated. The gears 
are packed in grease and enclosed in a 
leak-proof case with removable shield. 

The “Barrett” universal automobile 
jack No. 311 has a capacity of 1% 
tons, is 11 in. high with a 7-in. raise. 
It weighs 14 lb. with the lever, and 
lists for $5.25. 


Michelin “Universal” Tread 


The Michelin Tire Company, Mill- 
town, N. J., has added to its line the 
new Michelin “Universal” tread. 

The company claims that this new 
tread will take an especially firm grip 
on the ground. It is further claimed 
that this new tire is very resilient and 
consequently adds comfort to the cars 
on which they are used. 

The unique design of the extra 
heavy added non-skid tread, the com- 
pany claims, is really a combination 

















The Michelin “Universal” tread 


of the suction type non-skids and the 
raised or studded types. It is claimed 
to afford great protection against skid- 
ding. 


Catalog of Bicycles and 
Automobile Accessories 


Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., recently issued a new cat- 
alog of automobile accessories, 
bicycles, motor-cycles and bicycle sup- 
plies and repairs. This is a supple- 
ment to the regular hardware catalog 
issued by this company and is known 
as Section M-4. It contains 200 pages. 
The text matter and illustrations are 
attractively laid out. The descriptions 
are complete and a great many good 
illustrations are used. 


THE YORK CARBURETOR COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich., has been incorporated 
with $60,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture carburetors and other auto- 
mobile supplies. Lorne M. and Archi- 
bald York are the principal stock- 
holders. 


THE JOHNSON & WALTERS MFG. 
CoMPANY, Detroit, Mich., has been 
incorporated with $8,000 capital stock 
to manufacture autemobile accessor- 
ies. The stockholders are J. P. John- 
son, C. W. Walters and C. J. Johnson. 


Mayo Air Compressor 


The Mayo Manufacturing Company, 
54-60 East Eighteenth Street, Chicago, 
Ill., recently put. on the market the 
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Mayo air compressor 


Mayo air compressor No. 8 for tire 
filling. 

The company calls special attention 
to the oiling system used in this de- 
vice. It is claimed that a uniform 
supply of lubricating oil is always 
maintained, but that the air which is 
delivered to the storage tank is always 
free from this oil. 


The main supply of oil is carried in 
the lower reservoir. At each revolu- 
tion of the crank shaft a pump, which 
is operated by a cam on the shaft, 
drives a small quantity to the upper 
crank case, which keeps the supply to 
an overfiow level. By maintaining this 
oil at a uniform level, the shaft just 
dips into it and the splash of oil into 
the air cylinder is prevented. 


The company claims that the piston 
and piston rings are ground to a per- 
fect fit. The rings are of special de- 
sign and are three in number. In- 
stead of being in separate grooves 
they are installed in one slot, so that 
they become a unit. 


The crank shaft and connecting rod 
are drop forged steel of large diam- 
eter. The main bearings and connect- 
ing rod bearings are extra long and 
are of die-cast babbitt. The compres- 
sor is furnished with tight and loose 
pulleys. A fly-wheel of equal weight 
gives accurate balance. 


This device has a 3-in. bore and a 
4-in. stroke. It is guaranteed to fur- 
nish a pressure of 200 lb. to the square 
inch. The net weight is 132 lb. and 
the shipping weight 155 Ib. At 150 Ib. 
pressure, 1% hp. is needed to run it. 
It is finished in black enamel and re- 
tails for $25. 


THE HupsoN & THURBER COMPANY, 
manufacturer of hardware specialties, 
implements, automobile accessories, 
etc., 308 Third Avenue North, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., advises that it has 
recently succeeded to the business of 
the Kegler Mfg. Company at Water- 
loo, Iowa. 
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Just look 
at this tire! 


This is the big, husky brute that is creating such a tremendous 
sensation! The strongest, hardest to puncture Tire ever made 
—vyet it rides like velvet. 

Tread made of actually the same gristly ovace “* Barefoot”’ 
Rubber that goes into our big auto tires!) And the famous three- 
bar Goodrich tread—more rubber at point of contact—less strain 
on inner tire body. 










There’s no skimping on this Tire—no make-shift fabric and 
inferior rubber thrown together: just to be ““good enough for 
a bicycle tire.”’ But a tire worth the money—the best effort of 
the World’s Largest Rubber Factory. 


There’s more profit to you — 


—in the Goodrich ““Giant’’ than any other type. Our big 
national advertising—handsome pennants free with each tire 
and Boy’s Guide Book full of things every boy wants to know 
—is heading the buyer YOUR way. 










Connect up—write for advertising helps—here’s a tire that’s 
2 J 

got wonderful quality—it’s backed by a name known in every 

home—there’s a big profit in it. 


Let’s pull together and make 1916 the best 
year we both ever had! 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires 
— ‘*Best in the Long Run’’ 


















Note husky /oose- & » 
weave fabric—see how & "3 
rubber in curing has per- ty 
meated the meshes and 
joined with other side making 
solid wall of rubber—strongest 
construction ever evolved! 


ONE MILLION 
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Marvel Adjustable Socket 
«~~ Wrench 


The Marvel Accessories Corpora- 
tion, corner of West Sixth Street and 
Lakeside Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has recently brought out the Marvel 
adjustable socket wrench, which, it is 
claimed, will grip like a vise all kinds 
of mutilated, rounded or odd size nuts 
and that will get into places inacces- 
sible to the ordinary socket wrench. 
It is made of drop forged tool steel. 
and consists of only three parts. 

















Marvel adjustable socket wrench 


It is made in the form of an ad- 
justable chuck which can be opened 
to the necessary size and tightened 
there. It will grip any size or kind of 
nut from 4% to % in. Two handles 
are provided with this wrench. It is 
made to take the place of a whole 
socket wrench set and retails for $3. 


“GaSaver” Electric Tail 
Light 

The F. A. Smith Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., manufac- 
tures the “GaSaver’” electric tail light 
for Ford cars, which is equipped with 
two bulbs. One 1%-volt is wired to a 
No. 6 dry cell,operated by an Edison 
plug in the lamp or is wired to a one- 
point switch on the dash. The second 
bulb is 18 volt 4 cp. and is wired on 
a separate line to the magneto of the 
car. It is operated by the same switch 
as the headlight with which the Ford 
ear is already equipped. It is claimed 








_ 











The “GaSaver” electric tail light for Ford 
cars 


that the slight amperage of the 4-cp. 
bulb does not affect the efficiency of the 
magneto in its sparking services. 

The price of the “GaSaver” No. 261 
electric tail light for Ford cars is 
$2.50. 


Dealers’ Co-operative Plan 


A dealers’ co-operative plan has 
been launched by the Auto Parts Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., to enable the 
dealer in parts and accessories for the 
Ford car to compete with the mail 





order und cut-price houses. It in- 
cludes the listing and describing, in a 
special catalogue, of the products of 
concerns that guarantee their prod- 
ucts. This catalogue is to bear the 
name and address of the dealer. 

The Auto Parts Company states 
that it has made a careful study of 
the lines in demand by the Ford own- 
er, as well as their practical applica- 
tion, and that there is no duplication 
in this catalogue. The dealer will be 
co-operated with in local advertising, 
and there will also be store and win- 
dow displays and a bulletin service, 
the latter to include practical selling 
suggestions for the salesmen. 

The “United” line is intelligently 
classified to assist the owner in mak- 
ing his selection. A copy of the cata- 
logue and full details of the co-opera- 
tive plan can be obtained on request 
from the Auto Parts Company, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


Perfection Motor Tubes 


The Perfection Motor Tube Com- 
pany, 5012 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufactures the Perfection mo- 
tor tube. This is of laminated con- 

















Perfection motor tube 


struction, being made of layers of rub- 
ber, each of which is about 1/32 in. 
thick. The whole is then steam cured 
and spliced. 

The company points out that these 


‘tubes are extra heavy and are very 


elastic. They are guaranteed for one 
year against checking, cracking, de- 
terioration, leaking at the splices or 
becoming porous or baggy. The com- 
pany states that it will also repair all 
punctures and blowouts for one year 
free of charge. These tubes are made 
in all the standard sizes. Size 30 x 3 
lists for $3.60, and other sizes in pro- 
portion. 


Goodyear Circular 


Following the campaign of the Mil- 
lion Bicycles Committee for 1,000,000 
bicycles in 1916, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
sent out a broadside to further this 
movement and also to push the sales 
of the Goodyear Akron “Blue Streak” 
bicycle tires. The circular is printed 
in several colors, and shows some of 
the advertising that is being done to 
popularize “Blue Streaks” and also 
the selling helps which the Goodyear 
Company furnishes to dealers. These 
include window cards, electrotypes for 
newspaper work, wall posters and at- 
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tractive bike caps which have the 
dealer’s name printed in red across 
the front and which are intended to 
be distributed to boys. The company 
states that the cost of these caps is 
less than 5c. each. 


““Asco” Rear-End Tire 
Holder for Fords 


The American Auto Specialty Com- 
pany, Peru, Ind., recently put on the 
market the “Asco” rear-end tire hold- 

















The “‘Asco” rear-end tire holder for Fords 


er for Ford cars. It is claimed that 
this device is easy to put on and will 
not become loose through vibration. 
The company points out that this ac- 
cessory is made from the best sheet 
steel and that the adjustments are 
made of fine malleable castings. This 
device will keep the casing free from 
mud and water and will not chafe the 
tire. The tires can be locked thief- 
proof. 

The “Asco” will accommodate 3 x 30 
and 34% x 30 tires. It is made in three 
styles—single touring, roadster and 
double touring type. 


Ideal Hose Clamp 


The Ideal Clamp Mfg. Company, 
Inc., 200 Bradford Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., manufactures the Ideal hose 
clamp. This is a concentric adjustable 
hose clamp which the company states 
will not bulge the hose. As the nut 
is tightened, equal pressure is ap- 
plied to all parts of the concentric 
ring, which encircles the hose. This 

















The Ideal hose clamp 


clamp is made of three parts, as shown 
in the illustration. 

It is made for all sizes of hose from 
¥% in. to 3% in. in nickel-plated steel 
and polished brass. In addition to 
these any special size can be fur- 
nished on order. 


THE C. D. MrGe. COMPANY, Mari- 
etta, Ohio, will be incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock by Fred. A. 
Caskey and others to manufacture 
automobile accessories. Temporary 
factory operations will be carried on 
in the plant of the Galvin Mfg. Com- 


pany. 
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ECONOMICAL SERVICE. 


E are the manufacturers or act as exclusive distributors 
to jobbers of all lines we handle. 


We sell to jobbers and manufacturers only. This is not because of any 
lack of interest in the dealer, whom we appreciate as a very essential 
factor in distributing our product, but owing to the character of our 
line the most economical manner of handling the dealer’s business is 
through the jobber. 


If it is inconvenient to place your order with your regular jobber, send 
it to us and we will have a convenient jobber fill it. 
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Catalogue and name of nearest jobber will be sent +— 


upon request. 


eL. c~ 


Here are SOME of the lines we handle: 


Battery Connections 

Copper Terminals 

McCord Gaskets 

Piston Rings 

Boxed Assortments 
Spring Cotters 
Lock Washers 
S. F. Hex Nuts 
S.A.E. Hex Nuts 
S.A.E. Cap Screws 
S.A.E. Castle Nuts 


Lock Washers 
Steel Balls 
Spring Shackle Bolts 


Spark and Throttle Ball 
Joints 


Valve Tools 

Wire Belting 
Aluminum Solder 
Bryant Valve Remover 


Ashcroft Valve Grinder 

Carbon Scrapers 

Bearing Scrapers 

Pumps 

Acorn Pump Connection 

Keno Pump Connection 

Ideal Pump Connection 

Pump Hose 

Hose Bands 

Cup Leathers 

Cup Leather Sets for all 
pumps 

Sampson Puncture Plug 

Bryant Tire Tool 

Alco Burners 

Gas Tubing Unions 

Compression Couplings 

S.A.E. Tube Fittings 

Priming Cups 


Shut-off Cocks 
Pioneer Grease Gun 
Chain Tools 

Special Auto Tools 
Radiator Ornaments 


SPECIALTIES FOR 
FORDS 


Pistons 

Piston Rings 

Radiator Hose 

Gaskets 

Grease Cups 

Ignition Wire Assembly 
Reamers 

Valve Reseater 

Valve Grinder 


Gasoline Reserve Valves 


Hardware Jobbers entering the Automobile 
Accessories field will find us of genuine service. 


STEVENS & CO., 375 Broadway, New York City 


FOUNDED IN 1899 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


FORT COLLINS, COL.—The Otis-Schureman Hardware 
Company has added to its stock a complete line of imple- 
ments, buggies and wagons. 


STREATOR, ILL.—The John Alband Hardware Company, 
113-115 East Main Street, has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $30,000, to deal in bathroom fixtures, crockery 
and glassware, fishing tackle, builders’ hardware, mechanics’ 
tools, etc. The incorporators are John Alband, Mary Alband 
and Lillian M. Alband. 


WARSAW, ILL.—F. Kruskopf has been succeeded by Carl 
Kruskopf. 


ARLINGTON, IOWA.—The implement and hardware busi- 
ness, conducted by J. C. Wilken for over twenty-four years, 
has been sold to William Trezona, who will continue it with- 
out any change in the firm name. Catalogs requested on 
hardware and harness. 


BERKLEY, IOWA.—Oscar Johnson has purchased the 
implement stock of J. M. Brown, and requests catalogs cover- 
ing washing machines, pumps, gasoline engines, automobile 
accessories and harness. 


PLEASANTVILLE, IOWA.—The hardware business for- 
merly owned by Williams Bros. is now in the possession of 
Peppard & Curtis. 


ROSE HILL, IOWA.—B. W. Tharp & Co. are purchasers 
of the stock of baseball goods, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cutlery, fishing tackle, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
= glass, washing machines, lubricating oils, etc. of Brown 

ros. 


LARNED, KAN.—The Funk-Robinson Hardware Company 
requests catalogs on general hardware. 


MILLERSBURG, KAN.—tThe Millersburg Hardware Com- 
pany has been dissolved, S. C. om, Jr., having purchased 
the interest of O. H. Collier. There will be no change in the 
company’s name. 


TOPEKA, KAN.—tThe Fullerton Bros. Company, 713 Kan- 
sas Avenue, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 to deal in baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s’ vehicles, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, kit- 
chen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. The incorporators are Robert Fuller- 
ton, Thomas Fullerton, Henry J. Green, Mrs. Robert Fuller- 
ton and P. J. Clevenger. Catalogs requested. 


DE RIDDER, LA.—The Sheehe-Jones Hardware & Furni- 
ture Company, Inc., has been organized and incorporated by 
H. T. Sheehe, J. M. Jones and J. D. Smith. The new firm is 
located in the Iles Building, and will occupy both lower and 
upper floors. The stock will include the following, on which 
catalogs are requested: Baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicies, churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
niture department, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, iron beds, kit- 
chen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cooking stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware and sporting goods. 


AHMEEK, MICH.—Glass Bros. are now occupying their 
new building, the dimensions of which are 50 x 80 ft., two 
stories and basement. A complete line of baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furniture de- 
partment, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy ._ hardware, 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lino- 
leum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigera- 
tors, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines will be carried. Catalogs requested. 


ALMA, MICH.—tThe partnership of Clapp & Fraker, suc- 
cessors to Smith & Clapp, has been dissolved. Earl C. Clapp 
is now sole owner. Mr. Fraker entered the firm some time 
ago, having purchased the interest of P. M. Smith, who 
retired. 

ESCANABA, MICH.—Frank J. Hamacher, for many years 
manager of the Escanaba Hardware Company, doing th a 
wholesale and retail business, has sold his interest to O. N. 
Hughitt and H. J. Hughitt. No change will be made in the 
firm name. 

MINDEN CITY, MICH.—William Baughman and Frank 
Mahon have formed a partnership, and will conduct a hard- 
ware store under the name of Baughman & Mahon. In addi- 
tion to a stock of hardware, etc., a line of automobiles and 
—-. accessories will also be handled. Catalogs re- 
quested. 


NORTH BRANCH, MICH.—The hardware stock of William 
Butler has been bought by J. B. Hagaman. Mr. Butler will 
still continue to deal in implements. 


GROVE CITY, MINN.—The Peterson Implement Company 
of Litchfield has established itself in business here, handling 
automobile accessories, gascline engines, heavy farm imple- 
ments, lubricating oils, pumps, wagons and buggies and 
washing machines. Catalogs requested. 

LISMORE, MINN.—Lais Bros. have bought the stock of 
R. N. Hensen, and request catalogs on hardware, electrical 
goods, furnaces and plumbing material. 


MAHNOMEN, MINN.—The Lovin & Rumreich implement 
stock is now owned by John K. Rumreich. 


CENTERVIEW, MO.—J. R. Bozarth has disposed of his 
stock of automobile accessories, belting and packing, cream 
separators, gasoline engines, mechanics’ tools, lubricating oils, 
poultry supplies, pumps, etc., to W. D. Durrett. 


GRANT CITY, MO.—The S. D. Sanders hardware stock 
ae ee bought by Walter Peel, who requests catalogs on 
ractors. 


MARYVILLE, MO.—The Garrett Hardware Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by W. O. 
Garrett, president, M. K. Garrett, vice-president, and F. L. 
Garrett, secretary and treasurer. 


NEVADA, MO.—Tharp & Hill have purchased the stock of 
Q. T. Moore, consisting of builders’ hardware, churns, cut- 
lery, dynamite, fishing tackle, heating stoves, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware and washing 
machines. Catalogs requested. 

CORDOVA, NEB.—Danskin & Lowe, who have a branch 
store at Beaver Crossing, are successors to H. Hendrickson, 
implement dealer. 

NELSON, NEB.—Charles Manteufel has bought a half- 
interest in the implement business of George Jackson, and 
the firm name has been changed to Jackson & Manteufel. 


RED CLOUD, NEB.—James Peterson has engaged in the 
implement business. 

MALONE, N. Y.—The Malone Hardware Company has 
found it necessary to add another storehouse in order to 
take care of its increasing business. 

CARRINGTON, N. D.—Hans Hagen has purchased an in- 
terest in A. J. Smith & Co. 

MARTIN, N. D.—The firm of White & Son has sold its 
hardware business to Leo Paget, who is now in possession. 


ARCADIA, OHIO.—The Arcadia Hardware & Lumber 
Company has been incorporated. Its capital stock is $25,000, 
and the incorporators are George W. Stall, H. W. Auld, W. H. 
Stall, Nora B. Stall and Blanche L. Stall. It will deal in the 
following lines, on which catalogs are requested: Automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, fishing tackle, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lime and 
cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. 


DANVILLE, OHIO.—J. Clifford Hall, who had been in the 
hardware business for 16 years, prior to selling out about 
a year ago, will some time in May, re-engage in business in 
the Burris Building. 

METAMORA, OHIO.—The Metamora Hardware Company 
has been incorporated to deal in automobile accessories, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream separators, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household spe- 
cialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. The capital stock 
is $15,000, and the incorporators are Burnie F. Potter, S. A. 
Morse, E. J. Strong, Grace M. Strong and Isabel H. Potter. 


WEST LAFAYETTE, OHIO.—tThe stock of the Narragon 
Hardware Store, including baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, @ynamite, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, kit- 
chen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepa roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, toys, games, wagons and 
washing machines, has been bought by the Gray Hardware 
Company, which requests catalogs. 

GROVE, OKLA.—Buzzard & Christian have succeeded T. J. 
Rogers. 

TARENTUM, PA.—The W. B. Thom Hardware Company, 
wholesale and retail, has been sold to the Stockdale Hardware 
Company. S. C. Stockdale, who was a partner in the W. B. 
Thom Hardware Company, will be manager. 

TULARE, S. D.—Lyons Bros. request catalogs on imple- 
ments. 

WHITE ROCK, S. D.—The White Rock Implement Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000. The 
incorporators are A. H. Kolset, P. C. Dahl and J. T. Howen. 
The stock will consist of a line of automobile accessories, 
belting and packing, gasoline engines, heavy farm implements, 
lubricating oils, pumps, wagons and buggies and washing 
machines, on which catalogs are requested. The firm con- 
templates the erection of a new building in the near future. 

CLEVELAND, TENN.—The Abel Hardware Company is 
purchaser of the L. D. Arnold hardware business. 

MARYVILLE, TENN.—The Norton Hardware Company 
has been incorporated by W. O. Norton, O. S. Brock, R. F. 
Johnson. J. M. Carter and W. J. Million. The capital stock 
is $10,000. 

WEST DE PERE, WIS.—John Beemster has bought an in- 
terest in the G. A. Rabbideau hardware business, and the 
nafne has been changed to the Rabbideau & Beemster Hard- 
ware Company. 
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The Catalog That 
Insures Your Costs 


The hardware merchant who 
makes our catalog his buying 
guide can fulfill his first duty 
to himself—which is buying 
goods at rock bottom. “OUR 


DRUMMER’ insuresjust that — 


for the merchant who makes 
habitual use of it. Our way of 
selling forces us to rest our 
whole caseon the ONE PRICE 
printed in the catalog in plain 
figures. Does it not stand to 
reason that the prices we name 
MUST be low on all goods and 


lowest on many goods? This 
catalog insures your costs and 


pays you for the privilege of so 
doing. The May Number is in 
the mails. 


BUTLER BROTHERS 


Exclusive Wholesalers of General Merchandise 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
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@ AtLastaReal Tire! 
GOOD SERVICE CORD 
HAND BUILT—FINEST MATERIALS 


| a Our factory makes Quality—not Quantity. 
} If you want the best try them. 


6000 MILE GUARANTEE 


GOOD SERVICE TUBES 
in Quality to Match the Casings. 


SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY 


| 4 | | 44 * 4 stablished 1843. 


ee ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


“DIAMOND EDGE 1S_A QUALITY PLEDGE” 
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